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urably to discard the cultivation of those which 
depend alone. for public favor upon their color 
without reference to their beauty of form, 

The general impression that all palms require 
tory and the dwelling-house.. Their use for this | great heat as an essential in their cultivation is 
purpose shows that the public taste is improving, | a mistake, Many of them come from the cool, 
and that people are learning to appreciate beauty | mountainous sections of tropical countries, and 
of form more than beauty of color—a sure evi- | will thrive in a greenhouse or sitting-room where 
dence that they are advancing to a higher plane | the minimum temperature is not below forty-five 
in esthetics, color more affecting our sensuous | or fifty degrees. Neither do they generally re- 
faculties, and beauty. of form addressing itself quire a very moist atmosphere, as many of them 
to the intellect. We are therefore pleased to | grow in sandy, arid soils, exposed to the full 
find that the same taste is beginning to show it- | glare of the tropical sun and the dry arid winds 

| 
| 


PALMS. 


ALMS are now very fashionable in Europe 
as decorative plants both for the conserva- 


self among us, as is evidenced in the fact that | incidental to stich situations. A number. are 
some of our florists find it to their interest to | quite dwarf-growing, and by no means conform 





get up a stock of this class of plants, and meas- | to the popular idea regarding this class of trees, 


that they. are very lofty, with smooth, tapering 
tranks. Some do not exceed five or six feet in 
height, and some have very spiny stems and leaf- 
stalks. 

Many palms are coming into use as house 
plants and for. table decoration. They thrive in 
the subdued light of a room, and are not liable 
to be injured by the overheated air of our dwell- 
ings, provided they are well supplied with wa- 
ter, their thick coriaceous leaves enabling them 
to resist the injurious effects of the dry air of our 
houses in winter. ‘The beautiful bright green of 
their foliage and its generally elegant form and 
habit render them always attractive. The ab- 
sence of odor also recommends them for table 
decoration, as many people dislike the combined 
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Fig. 3.—Camev’s-HarR Dress WITH 
Vecver TRIMMING. 
For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Monatr 
Dress. 


Fig. 1.—Praip ann PLAIN 
3eEIGE Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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Fig. 4.—S1Lk 


Dress. CaMEL’s-HAIR Dress. 
For description see For pattern and Ty see Sup- 
Supplement. plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 57-60. 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ FALL AND WINTER DRESSES. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1875 by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 








Fig. 5.—PLaip anp PLAIN 
g 











~ SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


odor of flowers with that of the viands. ‘The 
soil that suits them best is a mixture of about 
two-thirds loam, one-third peat, and a little 
sand, if the loam is not of a sandy nature. They 
do not require any manure in the soil, but only 
occasionally a supply of diluted liquid cow ma- 
nure.- Good drainage and a liberal supply of 
water are necessary, and in repotting care must 
be had not to injure their generally stout and 
fleshy roots. 

‘They are somewhat more costly than other 
plants to purchase, but the buyer has the satis- 
faction of knowing that as they increase in size 
they also increase in value, for, like camellias, 
ferns, orchids, and some other plants, large spec- 
imens are readily salable at good prices. ‘To 





Fig. 6.—Brack CasHMERE Dress 
witH TiTAN Braltp. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Fi 


g. 61. 
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those who ~ ud like to begin their cultivation 
we would recommend either or all of the follow- 
ing six species : : 

Latania borboniea.—The foliage of this spe- 
cies is very large, plaited, and fan-shaped. It 
is of very robust growth. 

Seaforthia elegans.—This is peculiarly ele- 
gant and graceful in its habit; the leaves or 
fronds are pinnate and of large size. It will 
withstand a low temperature without injury. 

Kentia australis.—Has elegant deep green 
pinnated leaves, and is of a very graceful habit. 

Phenix reclinata.—This belongs to the fam- 
ily of date-palms. It has plume-like, gracefully 
curved, soft, glaucous green foliage. 

Chamerops excelsa.—This is a very hardy 
palm, standing out-of-doors in the south of 
France. ‘The foliage is plaited and fan-like. 

Jubea spectabilis.—This is the Coquito palm 
of Chili, and when full grown is remarkable for 
the curious enlargement of its stem, which swells 
out with a graceful curve midway between the 
root and the top. In its native country the 
leaves are from six to twelve feet long, and the 
pinne, or leaflets, from twelve to eighteen inches 
in length, It is very hardy, standing out all 
winter in the southern part of England. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEERXLY, 
AND BazAR PostaGkE FREE. 
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to any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 23 contains a spirited double- 
page picture of the 


HORNCASTLE HORSE FAIR, 


Sketches of Life in India, and a further install- 
ment of “ SEA-BANK FARM.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY /or October 30. 





UP A Cut Paper Pattern of a stylish Long 
Cloak, Square-back Apron with Upright Folds, 
and Six-gore Walking Skirt, will be published 
with our next Number. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 711. 





OCTOBER THOUGHTS. 


T is sometimes considered strange that 
with the month of October we always 
associate the idea of cheerfulness and mirth 
and light-hearted labor. It would seem as 
if exactly the contrary effect would be pro- 
duced on us by his crisp airs and threatening 
tokens. The dreary season of short dark 
days, gray weather, and storms is approach- 
ing, the imprisonment of the snow, the blea' 
winter cold. The flowers are gone, the 
leaves are going; frost is already upon us; 
the summer’s sauntering is over, the moon- 
lit stroll, the sunset sail ; the winds are keen 
and nipping, the ground is damp and sod- 
den, and one might suppose it debatable 
whether it were best to keep alive or not, 
instead of rejoicing ourselves over the cir- 
cumstance of life, as if, under such condi- 
tions, it were a boon worth the having. 
And yet such is the perversity of human 
nature that not when Spring rustles all her 
promise of perfume and blossom, of warmth 
and ease and beauty, when the sap mounts 
and the blood bubbles and the year opens 
with renewal of youth’s freshness, are we 
half so cheerful as when this red October 
hangs out his banners. We take no heed 
then of the future, and we forget that all 
the splendor of his array changes presently, 
like fairy money, to ashes. 
“ Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts, 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts"— 


ghosts whose apparition does not give us 
an apprehension. The dazzling color is 
enough for us now; and with the golden 
sunshine of the elms and beeches, the royal 
purple of the ash, the dull crimson and brown 
of the oak, the superb and scarlet flaming 
of maple and tupelo and sumac, the whole 

ere is full of splendor, and we catch 
the spirit of jubilee—perhaps a battailous 
and triumphant jubilee—as we march out 
to conquer the coming hosts of winter. 

* Red leaves, trailing, 


Dropping blood.” 
How much of this cheerfulness is due to 
the bracing influence of the October air, 
which is apt to work like iron in the veins, 





and how much to the effect of light and col- 
or upon the nerves, it is not quite easy to 
determine. By the bracing atmosphere of 
the sea-side or of the mountains, however, 
we are not always made particularly cheer- 
ful, but by that of the sunny October days, 
other things being equal, the happy change 
seldom fails to be wrought, and we may 
proudly imagine in ourselves an unguessed 
and unconscious susceptibility to beauty 
that is able to work miracles and turn even 
dead leaves into the brilliant jewels of the 
trees in Aladdin’s garden. 

There is such an illumination present ev- 
ery where, such an airy splendor lifting the 
woods themselves, such a field of the cloth 
of gold set among all dead ferns and brakes 
and stubble, there is such a lofty soaring of 
the lighted sky above us and around, that 
the will of beauty must be wrought unaware 
upon the veriest dolt and clown among us. 
Far off, too, on the horizon such hazes brood, 
with their soft deep violet tints, now and 
then letting a sheet of sunlight through to 
sift upon the scene, leading into the un- 
known and borrowing of the infinite, and 
giving a certain satisfaction in the view; 
for wherever any suggestion of the infinite 
is given, comfort is to be found by those 
mortals to whom the idea of mortality is 
heavy with gloom. 

Thus it is not impossible that out of the 
mere affairs of the fancy, the hues of leaf 
and sky and landscape, a positive happi- 
ness is wrought quite equal to the happi- 
ness usually given by what are reckoned 
more substantial things. It is well known 
that among the most cheerful sensations 
produced by externals are those produced 
by the various degrees of red, especially the 
shades of cherry, carnation, and deep crim- 
son. The coquette understands this as she 
knots a red ribbon in her hair, and the beau- 
ty, too, whose damask blush is her chief or- 
nament; the crimson-carpeted room is the 
one which instantly reminds us of warmth 
and pleasure, and in which any great fall 
of spirits from a high temperature seems 
impossible; it is the gray sea picture into 
which TURNER thrusts the vermilion-color- 
ed buoy, and transforms it; it is the russet- 
colored autumn that nature enlivens with 
the scarlet leaf. And yet these reds are the 
color of blood, the signal of battle, the ex- 
ponent of slaughter and of fire; and why a 
color that is the very flag of war, and the 
representative of cruel wounds and death, 
should give us pleasant and comfortable 
sensations is only explicable by the suppo- 
sition that in itself the rosy ray acts as a 
stimulant upon the nerves, exciting these 
comfortable sensations. There is, indeed, 
something rather flattering to our vanity in 
the belief that we are thus strongly affected 
by such esthetic forces; but if it is suppos- 
able that the most of us have souls, the idea 
is neither very extraordinary nor fantastic. 

But quite apart from this merely intel- 
lectual or nervous action upon our batteries 
in this matter of October cheer is the much 
more earthly and solid content oceasioned 
by the completion of harvest and harvest- 
ing, the knowledge that the round world 
over the laborer is reaping his reward, that 
the earth has again paid her dividend to 
the race, that nature has done her duty and 
kept her promise, that the Great Guardian 
still sees that neither seed-time nor harvest 
fails in its season. Indeed, if the bursting 
of the April leaf and flower makes one feel 
that God is alive in His world, then the 
ripening of the broad fields from east té 
west of the planet, the filling of the vast 
granaries, the gift of the year’s food to man 
and beast, give one even firmer assurance 
that the great pulse is beating through 
the days and nights, and that the eternal 
life and the eternal love go hand in hand. 
What wonder, then, that, although we do 
not pause to consi it, the cons« i 
that we are so surrounded by the Divine 
care that no malice of the fierce elements 
can reach us should make us light-hearted 
enough to go forward gayly to meet the icy 
darts that winter slings, secure in our pow- 
er of protection, and delighting to turn old 
Januarius from an enemy toa friend? Who, 
indeed, can be any thing but gay, unless 
there are some facts of actual care and sor- 
row and pain to supervene and strip away 
all the bright glamour from life, when the 
world around is so gay that nature seems 
to make holiday and to hold him a churl 
who refuses to join the revel—tue revel 
where the noon sun hangs in an azure sky, 
and soft breezes curl, and resinous balms 
inform the air, and splendid colors set the 
scene? And then, as twilight hangs in the 
heaven, ready to fall, and a soft solemnity 
of that hour takes the place of jollity, it 
seems rather a sacrifice of praise and thanks, 
on whose altar has been shed the heart’s 
blood of the year. And in that who is it, 
whether full of bliss or full of pain, that 
has no part? 

Thus we see that, after all, there is noth- 
ing so singular in this October cheerfulness, 
and that, indeed, a contrary spirit would be 








the singular thing, while few follies could 
be greater, having this charming present, 
than to ignore it through fear of to-morrow, 
and that it is wisdom as well as pleasure to 
enjoy this bright October day while it lasts, 
since 
“before to-morrow's sun 

Cold winds may rise, and shrouding shadows dun 

Obscure the scene: yet shall these fading hues 

And fleeting forms their loveliness transfuse 

Into the mind, and memory shall burn 

The painting in on her enameled urn 

In undecaying colors.” 





ALMANAC FAITH. 
OUR systematic housekeeper, 
“By whom a greasy almanac is borne, 

With often handling like chaft amber worn,” 
has a persistent faith in the calendar, which 
is not to be shaken by any contradictions, 
however strong, of fact or experience. If 
her piety seeks in the Bible the determina- 
tions of Heaven, her almanac is no less the 
oracle to which she looks for the determi- 
nations of the heavens, and its utterances 
settle for her the question whether it is to 
rain or shine, blow hot or cold. She would 
rather, any day, than cast the least doubt 
upon its trusted revelations, suffer all the 
risks of martyrdom to which a steady faith 
in them may subject her. The almanac, for 
example, with the usual positiveness of orac- 
ular utterance, asserts “ fair,” and, forsooth, 
the credulous believer, in spite of every in- 
dication by nature of the foul, scorning um- 
brella and water-proof, and confident in the 
assurance of her oracle, defiantly faces all 
the menaces of wind and storm. She of 
course comes home with every thing drench- 
ed and limp but her faith, which is as solid 
and stiff as ever, and consoles her saturated 
self and justifies the not-to-be-doubted al- 
manac with the remark that it was “only a 
shower, after all, you know.” 

The year, we are all aware, is divided into 
four seasons, and the beginnings and end- 
ings of each of these are marked with the 
utmost precision in the almanacs. So every 
one who runs may read that the quarters 
of the annual circle, of three months each, 
called respectively spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, are all fixed with the exactness 
of a mathematical compass, and have never- 
varying starting and closing points. These 
may be termed the mathematician’s seasons, 
and are worthy of all the trust and rever- 
ence justly claimed for the computations of 
abstract science. For the practical purposes 
of life, however, it will be found neither safe 
nor agreeable to put too much confidence in, 
and allow ourselves to be entirely guided 
by, the astronomical divisions of the year. 
With the risk of being classed with the dar- 
ing fellow who damned the north pole, and 
the equally audacious geographical radical 
who, according to SYDNEY SMITH, spoke dis- 
respectfully of the equator, we venture to 
express our dissatisfaction with the seasons 
as they ordinarily present themselves and 
are accepted. 

Spring, summer, autumn, and winter have 
become somehow or other so associated, each 
with a distinctive quality, which the expe- 
rience of late years, at least, by no means 
justifies, that the mere mention of the name 
of one brings up the idea of a fixed and pe- 
culiar kind of weather. The spring, for ex- 
ample, is no sooner announced by the alma- 
nac than, to use its traditional phrase, fine 
days are expected. Rude winds must, of 
course, be at once transformed to gentle 
zephyrs, ice-bound rivers to purling streams, 
the leafless and silent forests to verdant and 
vocal groves, frozen clods to banks of flow- 
ers, and man warm in sympathy with the 
genial season. This, however, is the spring 
not of reality, but of poetry, which the po- 
ets of England, with some basis in fact, have 
in imagination given to their country, and 
which our poets, with characteristic readi- 
ness of echo, have taken up and attributed 
to their own land, to which it is no more en- 
titled than to the possession of the daisy 
and the nightingale. 

We have, in fact, in this latitude no 
spring. The season so called is merely a 
struggle between winter and summer, and 
for the most part a very unequal one, in 
the course of which the rudeness of the 
former has generally the upper hand until 
the latter, fully concentrating its force, 
overcomes every resistance by a blast of 
fire. We may call, in the words of the poet 
of the Seasons, 


“Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, come!” 


but we shall call in vain. No such genial 
visitor is to be expected in this country, at 
least, unless it may be he who steals upon 
us in the guise of autumn, with its gentle 
step and soft and balmy breathing. The 
early is so unlike the latter part of winter 
with us that it is quite a misnomer to give 
it the same name. How often does the In- 
dian summer seem prolonged to Christmas, 
and even New-Year’s Day. If we trust to 
the almanac for the fixing of the seasons, 
and to poetry or traditional asseciation for 





their character, we shall find our sensa- 
tions, instead of being the cause of our 
ideas, in constant conflict with them. 

There is a practical evil to be feared 
from a too confident faith in the almanac. 
Trusting to its oracular utterances, we are 
apt to subject ourselves to all the discom- 
forts and dangers of the varieties of tem- 
perature and weather. There are house- 
keepers who will strip off every blanket, dis- 
card each bit of flannel, and refuse to burn a 
single billet of wood or lump of coal on the 
exact day fixed by the almanac for spring, 
when, of course, “fine weather may be ex- 
pected,” so that however long winter may 
linger and blow its icy blasts, they and all 
who are subject to them must, thus deprived 
of the usual protection, be exposed to all 
the sufferings and dangers of the severest 
cold. These systematic housekeepers, as 
they probably call themselves, are the very 
best friends to the doctor and the under- 
taker, always filling the lists of the one and 
the graves of the other. 





“IDLE TEARS.” 


OST of us have shed them, and we all 

know how idle they are; and yet they 
rise in our hearts as well from some trifling 
wound as from the depth of some divine de- 
spair, and gather in our eyes, and we derive 
a kind of melancholy comfort from them; 
when the grief or trouble grows too big for 
one human heart to contain it overflows at 
the eyes. 

“Tears will not recall thee; therefore I weep,” 


runs the somewhat ambiguous inscription 
on an old tombstone. 
“Weep no more, lady, weep no more; 
Thy sorrow is in vain; 
For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again,” 
the verse reiterates, each bearing bitter tes- 
timony to the inefficacy of tears. And yet 
we speak with a smile of a dry funeral, and 
it would sadden our souls to believe that no 
such showers would fall above our frozen 
hearts. But, after all, the sorrow remains, 
just as gaunt and ghastly, just as stern and 
irrevocable, though but a little while ago 
the blessed boon of tears made a rainbow 
glint about its sharp outlines. 
** And be he dead,.... 
Your wailing will not quicken him,” 
says Earl Doorm to Enid, says every heart 
to itself; and though lesson after lesson 
teaches us the vanity of shedding tears— 
that we can not turn the mills of God by 
their accumulated force—LANDOR assures 
us that they were given us as a remedy to 
affliction, and TENNYSON attests the same 
when he tells us, 
“Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor uttered cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘She must weep or she will die.’” 
And it was only the dear-bought experience 
of ninety years that knew how to unlock 
the “tears that at their fountain freeze.” 
When there is nothing else one can do, 
there always remains, to be sure, the re- 
source of tears. And what floods have been 
shed! and with what avail? Have they 
brought the dead to life ? have they changed 
failure to success? have they righted wrongs? 
have they requited unrequited love, healed 
the wounds of man’s ingratitude, or blunt- 
ed the edge of unkindness and of doubt? 
“ How can love’s eye be true 
That is so vexed with watching and with tears?” 
“Sad, unhelpful tears,” SHAKSPEARE calls 
them. And still, who has not felt better 
for a good hearty cry when the times are 
out of joint, when friends prove unkind, and 
love and life disappoint? It clears the 
atmosphere of the mind, and afterward we 
are ready to forgive and forget; it washes 
away resentments: a hurt that brings the 
tears is already half bereft of its sting. The 
revengeful never weep over their wréngs; 
when we grow too proud to cry, we become 
too proud to forgive. Tears are the solvents 
of injuries and heart-burnings, and it is often 
the case that we love those best who wring 
the most from us. 
“The busy have no time for tears,” 
says BYRON, indicating that they are a lux- 
ury in which only the idle may indulge. 
They delay the needle of the seamstress, 
they blur the eyesight of the laborer, “Tears 
are a bad collyrium for weak eyes,” wrote 
SOUTHEY; one who weeps must perforce 
pause to wipe his eyes; tears are naturally 
greatly in the way of a worker, a clog and 
hinderance, and naturally he dries his eyes 
with expedition, if he is betrayed into that 
weakness; for dinner must be served, and 
sweetmeats preserved, and flounces shirred, 
and the work of the world go on, whatever 
befall. The man or woman who has a fine 
piece of handiwork to do must think about 
it, and not of the life that went out yester- 
day, nor of the sorrow approaching to-day. 
We are all of us acquainted with a Mrs. 
Gummidge or two, in whose neighborhood it 
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is always wet weather—poor lorn creatures, 
who make the utmost of their miseries, and 
seem to live, and oblige their friends to live, 
literally in a vale of tears ; people who have 
a talent for tears, who weep over a slight or 
areproof, over a lost pleasure or a broken bit 
of china, and have only the same respect to 
pay to the great troubles of humanity, only 
the same resource when death and duns and 
despair overtake them; people who fly to 
tears as a solace in every crisis as others fly 
to hard work, who cry from anger quite as 
readily as from grief, with whom idle tears, 
forsooth, become a lever with which to move 
men and circumstances. 

What oceans of tears we shed in child- 
hood for reasons that look small and paltry 
enough in our grown-up eyes; so perhaps 
the most unselfish tears of maturity may 
seem superfluous and unhelpful in the eyes 
of angels and archangels. Yet the tear of 
self-pity is as precious to us as rain to the 
thirsty earth. The tears of pity unadulter- 
ated by self-interest show us but a little 
lower than the angels; those of grief com- 
fort and alleviate. While we weep for a be- 
loved one, we still feel as if we served and 
waited upon him, as if there was yet some- 
thing left that we could do for him until 
that time when God shall wipe away all 
tears from our eyes. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PRINCESSE OVER DRESSES. 


y. the last openings of the season modistes 
display the latest novelties designed in the 
Parisian workshops. ‘The most conspicuous feat- 
ure of the past week is the marked intention to 
restore the polonaise to favor, At the best houses 
these garments were as frequently presented as 
the cuirass and over-skirt, and modistes say that 
long-waisted polonaises very slightly draped will 
be the most distinguished over dresses of the 
winter for rich costumes of velvet, damask, fish- 
scale brocade, camel’s-hair, and Sicilienne. Some 
of these are like long redingotes, and are labeled 
princesse over dresses. ‘They are made with the 
straight princesse front falling open about the 
knee, or else buttoned its entire length, and 
showing three rows of small buttons. The back 
is the long-waisted Marguerite shape, with many 
long seams ending in a square basque, or else 
going into the skirt, with bows at the end of the 
seams. In some cases the back of the polonaise 
forms a square train that may be looped or left 
flowing at will, while in others the back is mere- 
ly a half-long basque, like that of a demi-polo- 
naise. The simple outlines of the princesse po- 
lonaise are becoming to fine figures, and this 
garment will be popularly worn. It is shown in 
brocade of blue plum shade, with velvet collar, 
velvet sleeves, three rows of small passementerie 
buttons down the front, and a large reticule pock- 
et; the lower edge is merely faced; the lower 
skirt is of plain faille of the same shade, trimmed 
with broad bands of bias velvet without a single 
flounce. A black polonaise is of the stylish fab- 
ric called moyen-&ge brocade—a sort of brocaded 
cashmere of pure wool with raised silk figures. 
This is trimmed with a knife pleating of silk and 
fringe; a jabot of the knife pleating is down the 
front, with a bow stuck in each of the curved 
shells of the jabot; the lower skirt of silk has 
two knife pleatings quite separate from each 
other, and each headed by a bias silk band. 
These brocaded wool over dresses will be the ac- 
cepted fashion for nice black suits in the winter. 

Black velvet polonaises show the extremes of 
elaborateness and of simplicity in their ornaments. 
Some of the fine princesse shapes are perfectly 
_ on the edges, with merely buttons, silk col- 
ar, silk cuffs, and some silk bows on the tour- 
nure; others, again, are laden with Chantilly 
lace mounted on fringe, and headed with the 
new netted passementeries or galloons that are 
as expensive as lace, and make the velvet cos- 
tume cost $500. Ladies who have velvet polo- 
naises left over from a past season can have 
them modernized at small expense by mounting 
a row of silk bows on the back, making deep 
cuffs, and Byron collars that are formed of small 
silk folds, with a cord in each fold, adding a sin- 
gle large, full pocket on one side and the triple 
row of buttons in front, 


LA JUIVE OVER DRESS. 


Another over dress, called La Juive, is seen 
with very rich costumes of Sicilienne over velvet, 
and of damask brocade over silk. The shape is 
peculiar, extending plain and square up the front 
(like the bib of a child’s apron), without sleeves, 
yet passing over the shoulders, and open on each 
side quite a distance below the waist to show the 
velvet sleeves and side bodies of the dress be- 
neath ; they are buttoned behind or on the shoul- 
ders. This is shown in black Sicilienne, richly 
embroidered and edged with thread lace, to be 
worn over a silk skirt. Another, of black dam- 
ask cashmere, is buttoned on the shoulders, and 
worn over a plain black velvet dress, 


THE HORTENSE ROBE, 


The most graceful design yet imported for the 
princesse dress is called the Hortense robe. It 
is made in Gabrielle shape, with skirt and waist 
in one, but its plainness is relieved by a scarf 
sash draped below the hips, by a basque back, 
anda fichu. An elegant model is of seal brown 
brocade (in the small scale-like design now in 
vogue) combined with plain brown gros grain. 
The long dress is of the brocade, and the edge 
of the skirt has pyramids of silk knife pleating 
let in each seam near the foot. The sleeves are 
silk, with knife pleatings. The fichu is of folded 





silk, and the wide scarf sash of silk holds the 
skirt smooth and plain in front and on the sides, 
drapes the figure sufficiently, and gives a rather 
bouffant effect behind. Such dresses are also 
shown in black velvet, trimmed with gros grain 
and fringe, and in black silk united with cardi- 
nal red silk, 
LA BOITEUSE, ETC. 


La Boiteuse (the cripple) is the name the 
French modistes give an over-skirt that is one- 
sided, or made to look so by being draped high- 
er on the right side than on theJeft. The over- 
skirts that find most favor here are those that 
have very deep aprons, reaching quite to the foot 
of the skirt beneath. ‘These aprons are now ve 
much trimmed, and the most popular one of all 
has large upright folds that meet in the middle 
of the apron, are held there by bows, and the 
folds then slope up to the sides, and are lost in 
the drapery of the back. 

‘The front of costumes is the objective point for 
trimming this season. Parisiennes have aban- 
doned tournures and all bouffant effects, and the 
garniture is now massed in front or on the sides. 
Jabots, folds, bows, tabliers, and pockets trim the 
front and sides abundantly, yet the fashion of ty- 
ing the skirt back remains, and thus the fullness 
is massed behind, 

Sleeves are also very much trimmed this sea- 
son. There is less shirring and puffing upon 
them, but there is a fancy for rows of horizontal 
folds, for irregular pleats across the whole front 
of the sleeve, and for deep cuffs that trim the 
sleeve to the elbow. 

Notwithstanding fringes and laces are so lav- 
ishly used, there is a fine style found in the new 
untrimmed garments that makes them very pop- 
ular, There are over-skirts and polonaises of 
the richest fabrics that are merely hemmed or 
faced, and thus the purchaser can afford to in- 
vest more money in the material of her suit. 
The figured camel’s-hair, and Jacquard casi- 
mirs of wool overlaid with silk, and the heavi- 
ly repped Siciliennes, are, like velvet, handsome 
enough of themselves to dispense with trim- 
mings. Cardinal red facings are very much 
used on dark silk and velvet dresses that are to 
be worn in the house. Worth has a fancy for 
retaining jet passementeries, and displays them 
to advantage over cardinal bands on heavy black 
faille dresses. ‘This cardinal color is also used 
to brighten up traveling dresses of gray or brown 
camel’s-hair, Colored facings of light silk are 
also seen on dark silk dinner dresses; thus a 
seal brown silk has square tabs faced with pink, 
and a blue dum dress has cream-colored facings. 
Stylish black wool costumes are of heavy rough- 
finished serge, trimmed with wide black braid, 
in which are diagonal threads of silver. Gold- 
threaded black galloon is much used on black 
Sicilienne garments, 

Muffs are made to match the new costumes, 
Dresses of brocaded velvet and silk have muffs 
of the velvet ornamented with small bouquets 
of flowers, Feather muffs, exceedingly light, 
small, and warm, are also shown to match the 
feather borders of costumes. Wide ruches are 
made of feathers that are stripped from the 
stems, and sewed on straight instead of being 
curled. There is then a muff to match. These 
muffs are very handsome in natural gray ostrich 
feathers, in marabout, and in the dark green 
cocks’ feathers. 


LONG CLOAKS. 


Of all garments that have grown longer cloaks 
show the most decided increase in length. The 
long pelisses and basquines, nearly fitted to the 
figure, are revived for cloth cloaks, while long 
French sacques with loose backs are used for 
those of silk that are lined with fur. Dolmans 
are also longer, and have ample sleeves from the 
elbows to the wrist. There are other new wraps 
that resemble the double capes of two years ago, 
but which have the fronts turned up to form 
sleeves. New jackets of figured camel’s-hair 
have closed sleeves, with outside page sleeves 
hanging long and square, and showing a lining 
of velvet. 

TROUSSEAUX. 


New wedding dresses are of soft lustreless faille, 
trimmed with a galloon of white tulle wrought 
with pearls, and also with picot crépe lisse that is 
scalloped and finished with a narrow “‘ purl edg- 
ing” or braid. These dresses have square court 
trains, elaborate tabliers, and cuirass basques. 
The flowers are white crushed roses and eglan- 
tine. Fichus and scarf sashes are on other 
wedding dresses and on the tulle dresses of 
bride-maids., 

EVENING DRESSES. 


Evening dresses are composed of two or three 
materials, such as soft damask silk over faille, 
with velvet flounces, or else damask gauze over 
silk, with lace or crépe lisse trimmings. The 
square trains already described, the cuirasses, 
scarfs, fichus, and large pockets, are repeated on 
the most elaborate evening dresses, Corset 
waists and low round necks, with deeply point- 
ed front and basque backs, are shown for low 
corsages; there are also three-quarter low cor- 
sages cut with square necks. Berthas of folds, 
lace, flowers, and fringe trim the necks of low 
waists. ‘The bertha is usually made of the ma- 
terial of the tablier, such as damask, silk, or 
Chambéry gauze, while the waist and skirt are 
of silk. Many cuirass basques are also made 
with Pompadour square necks; others are high 
about the throat, but have transparent sleeves 
of Valenciennes lace or tulle. Striped fabrics 
are also shown in evening dresses, and the 
stripes are in contrast, as pink with buff, or 
Sévres blue with salmon. Valenciennes appears 
to be the favorite trimming lace. Velvet scarf 
sashes of dark cardinal red show linings of pale 
rose pink silk. ‘Trains are not extremely long. 
Aprons reach to the foot of the dress. The back 
breadths are not very bouffant, and are arranged 





in soft puffs, shirred wings, revers, wide box- 
pleats, and large ornamental bows. Flowers 
still border the deep apron and trim the tablier, 
but a newer arrangement is to mass them in 
thick clusters down the sides from belt to foot. 

Pearl embroidery on tulle, floss-wrought flow- 
ers on tulle, and passementerie of small colored 
beads are among the new trimmings. There 
are gauze scarfs, exquisitely embroidered, that 
are tied low down on the skirt, and serve ag 
both upper skirts and sashes. There is also 
Roman silk by the piece, in stripes of Roman 
colors, to be used for tabliers, scarfs, and sashes, 
Cream-color and cream white are most largely 
imported for evening dresses ; these shades are 
very effective in the clouded and damask Cham- 
béry gauzes. Fewer floznces are shown than 
usual, The over dress so nearly conceals the 
skirt beneath it that there is very little room for 
trimmings. Full box trimmings that are too 
narrow for flounces, yet are rather wide for 
raches, are placed in a single row as a border for 
skirts of dresses that are otherwise very elab- 
orately trimmed. 

A novelty for brightening up dinner dresses is 
a basque of black twilled silk with sleeves of 
Valenciennes net in stripes like insertion, and a 
square Pompadour neck filled in with such lace. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames ConNELLY; Pincuon ; and Switzer. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Princess MERCEDES, the affianced of King 
Atronso of Spain, is thus alluded to by a cor- 
respondent of the London Times: ‘‘ The princess 
is one of the most graceful personages who could 
occupy athrone. Evidently the princess is yet 
too young to become oe Yager, a royal bride, 
for she is not yet fourteen; but I am sure that 
the young king, who knows her and who must 
have preserved a recollection of her, will easily 
become the accomplice of those who dream of 
giving to Spain that princess who to-day breathes 
grace, and who to-morrow at the wished-for hour 
will add to this grace the kindly dignity of a 

ueen and the seductive charms ofa woman. I 

o not know how far Spain is in a position to 
give up its strogules, competition, and incessant 
war. I do not know how far one ought to wish 
that this young princess should become the in- 
strument of this difficult undertaking. I do not 
know, should it be accomplished, if one day I 
shall net think with sadness of this young lady 
whom people are trying to thrust into the Span- 
ish furnace; but in leaving Randan, and while 
laughing at the thought that I had been assist- 
ing at the supposed conspirators’ feast, I was 
obliged to confess that this marriage might well 
be pleasing to Spaniards sincerely desirous of 
procuring a halt for their country on the path 
of — which it has trod so long.” 

—SAMUEL ApDams became Governor at seven- 
ty-two, and retired at seventy-five. Governor 
SrRonG was in his sixty-eighth year when he was 
chosen in 1812, and he remained in office four 

ears. Governor Brooks was sixty-four when 

e was chosen, and he remained in office seven 
years. Governor Eustis was seventy when he 
entered office. Latterly the Massachusetts Gov- 
ernors have been much younger men. 

—A manuscript in the og serena | of JoHN 
Locke is said to be in St. Mark’s Library, in 
Venice. It consists of notes on medical sub- 
jects, and is an additional proof of what was 
heretofore believed, that Locks at one time in- 
tended to —— medicine, 

—The birthday of the Marquis of Bute (Sep- 
tember 12) was celebrated at Cardiff, Wales, by 
a gigantic school treat, at which 4000 children 
attended. Besides being among the richest of 
the Pe of Great Britain, the Butz family were 
for years prior to 1748 hereditary sheriffs of 
Bute County, and the present marquis is heredi- 
tary coroner. 

—Mrs, E. H. Tupman has presented to the 
Campbellite Society of Augusta, Georgia, a mag- 
nificent church edifice, having the tallest spire 
in the South, and costing her nearly $70,000. 

—The Joun A. PortER prize of $250, at Yale 
College, for the best essay, has been awarded to 
CHARLES W. GuERNSEY, of Dubuque, Iowa, a 
graduate of 1875 in the Yale Theological Semi- 
nary. His essay was on ‘‘ The Political Side of 
Puritanism.” 

—Fond parent must not be disheartened if his 
boy at first seems dull. Some notable men have 
been dull boys. DrypEn and Swirt were very 
slow in early life. GoLDsMITH was a dull boy. 

was GrpBon. Ditto WaLtTer Scort. Na- 
POLEON at school had so much difficulty in learn- 
ing his Latin that the master said it would need 
a gimlet to get a word into his head. Dovugias 
JERROLD was so backward in his boyhood that 
at nine he was scarcely able to read. Isaac 
BaRROW, one of the greatest divines the Church 
of England has ever produced, was so impene- 
trably stupid in his early years that his father 
more than once said that if God took away any 
of his children, he hoped it would be Isaac, as 
he feared he would never be fit for any thing in 
this world. Yet that boy was the genius of the 


_— 

—The late Marquis de Prades-Conti, ex-officer 
of the body-guards of CHaRuzs X., died the other 
day from the effects of what might be called an 
excess of gallantry. He had never been ill a day, 
and retained all activity in spite of his eighty- 
two years, but in stooping to kiss the hand of 
the howaner Countess de la Rochepeon, who 
came to pay him a visit, he fell dead, 

—The Austrian painters Pecut and Scuwo- 
RER have been commissioned by the Emperor 
to decorate the old Council-Chamber at Con- 
stance with frescoes. The subject of one is a 
scene from the life of the Emperor Joszru 
while the other represents the peace concluded 
between FREDERICK BaRBaRossa and the Lom- 
bard cities. 

—Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S posthumous 
writings will contain some hitherto unpublish- 
ed verses sent him by Mrs. Brownine, Leieu 
Hunt, WoRDsworTH, and others, together with 
the most interesting of the extraordinary num- 
ber of letters he received from the most eminent 
literary men of England during the last fifteen 
years of his life. 

—The Journal des Débats, on the death of the 
pagent WALDECEK, who died lately at the age of 

07, cites the celebrated painters who have died 


at an advanced age. Titian died in his 99th 





i Coype. was 89; Rigaup, 86; MiGNARD, 
: JorDazns, 84; TINTORETTO, CLaupE Lor- 
RAINE, and ALBANO, 82; PrimaTiccio and Tr- 
NigRS, 80; CarRLE VeRNET and Greuze, 79; 
Davip, 77; GuErctno, LzonaRDO Da Vincl, 
and Ostabg, 75. MicHakL ANGELO died in his 
90th year. 

—Dr. R. 8. Brown, a missionary at Yokoha- 
ma, Japan, has recently presented two fine spec- 
imens of the giant crab, each measuring four 
feet in width, to the Amherst College museum. 

—General GosHorn, director-general of the 
Centennial Exhibition, has telegraphed to Lon- 
don that applications from United States exhib- 
itors have already been received covering far 
more than the entire space allotted for the ex- 
hibition of American products. 

—GOTTFRIED Jaco, aged eighty-five, and the 
oldest German citizen in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, died in that city last week. He served in 
the armies of the first NaPoLxon, and partici- 
pated in the battle of Leipsic. 

—It is Jasrens to erect a public statue in 
London of Mr. PLimsoLu. The idea arose among 
the sailors of the port of London, but it has now 
assumed national proportions. 

—The Hon. Lyman Tremarn, writing from 
Ragatz, Switzerland, says: ‘‘The Empress Ev- 
Génie and the Prince Imperial left Ragatz short- 
ly after we arrived, and returned to her chateau 
upon Lake Constance. At this hotel we have 
had a prince or two, counts and noblemen, Rus- 
sian, German, and English, not to mention afew 
sovereigns from the United States—that blessea 
country where, as the eloquent Major Dzevisac 
used to say, ‘ every woman Was beautiful and ev- 
ery man a king.’’ 

—Miss Louisa ALcort, author of Little Women, 
has for the last year or two devoted herself very 
much to copying TURNER’s pictures, and many 
of her copies have been sold in and about Boston. 

—The marriage is announced of Lord Bur- 
LEIGH, eldest son of the Marquis of Exeter, to 
a Lancashire heiress. The British peerage can 
scarcely show another so remarkable example 
of continuous prosperity as is afforded by the 
descendants of EL1IzaBeTu’s great Lord Treas- 
urer. The young gentleman just married is the 
direct descendant of the Treasurer’s eldest son, 
while the present Secretary of State for India, 
Lord SauisBury, is the direct descendant of the 
same statesman’s second son, ROBERT, JaAMEs the 
First’s chief minister. Lord SatisBury and Lord 
EXETER both reside in the superb mansions built 
P the first peers of their line. Burleigh and 

atfield are in as good order to-day as when 
they were erected, and the scene of a hospitality 
assplendid. The heroine of Tennyson’s famous 
ballad was great-grandmother to the present 
young Lord BurLeieH. A very remarkable cir- 
cumstance about this family of Ceci is that 
there is existing only one branch from the par- 
ent stem, namely, that represented by Lord Sa.is- 
BURY. 

—At Ouchy M. Turers may be seen every 
morning at an early hour taking a constitutional 
walk along the side of the lake in the direction 
of Lutry. Two Englishmen, aware of this, re- 
cently took a small row-boat, and paddling along 
to a point where M, Tuters had to climb slow! 
with the aid of his attendant, they there waylald 
him by bringing their boat in close juxtaposi- 
tion, hoisting the tricolor at the stern, and def- 
erentially cme their hats. The veteran states- 
man courteously returned the salute, and with 
a searching look and pleasant smile, remarked, 
‘Gentlemen, you are Englishmen.’’ To which 
they replied, “‘ We are, Sir; and we trust you 
will pardon an act of intrusion by which we 
sought only to do honor to one in whom we 
recognize the savior of society in France.” To 
this sta THIERS rejoined, ‘‘Gentlemen, I appre- 
ciate your compliment, but, alas! France has 
been only partially saved from the enemy, and 
still remains to be saved from herself, I fear; 
but it is something, at least, that her misfor- 
tunes have obtained for her the sympathy and, 
I trust, lasting friendship of those who speak 
the English tongue. Gentlemen, I wish you a 
good-morning.”” 

—Prince Bismarck’s daughter Jonanna has 
just been betrothed to Count WEND Von EULEN- 
BURG, a talented nobleman of thirty. She is 
twenty-eight, but still has her lofty, elastic bear- 
ing, and only from her pale, pensive countenance 
are we led to guess a grave, deep feeling of inte- 
rior life. Whoever saw the Chancellor on his 
watering trips must have seen his daughter, who 
never left him. They idolize each other. From 
this circumstance BISMARCK’s opponents drew 
a kind of romance, trying to establish that the 
father was unduly influenced by his daughter. 
The saying of the fable was that JoHANNA VON 
BisMARCK fell in love with a Catholic, but was 
persuaded by her father from political reasons 
to renounce marriage forever. Asa consequence 
of this self-denial the young lady was to have 
exercised her influence toward mitigating the 
anti-clerical measures enacted by her father.... 
No doubt it will be hard for the Chancellor to 
part with his pet child, to whom he used to con- 
fide all his ideas on politics, arts, and science. 
But, after all, the “ iron’? Chancellor is like oth- 
er men, and will enjoy the enlarged family life 
produced by this union. 

—The Frre family have for six generations 
been soldiers. Colonel James FRYE was the 
fourth in his line who had done service in the 
old Continental armies during the French and 
Indian wars. His ancestors had settled in New 
England early in the seventeenth century, and 
the family lived in Salem, and afterward in An- 
dover, Massachusetts. When the war of the 
Revolution began, Colonel Frre at once placed 
himself and his soldiers at the service of hie 
country, and was called into action at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. Here he received a wound that 
resulted in his death about three months after. 
But although his career was thus early termina- 
ted, his name and family continued to be repre- 
sented in the army. On the night before the 
battle his son, FREDERICK Frrez, then a mere 
youth, accompanied him to the field as a volun- 
teer, and for his bravery was shortly after pro- 
moted to a captaincy, in which capacity he served 
during the war. Captain Frye afterward had 
command at Governor’s Island, in New York 
Harbor, and at Fort Mifflin. He died in the 7 
of New York, at the residence of his son, D. M. 
Frye, Esq., about the year 1830. His grandson, 
named after him, enlisted in the army at the 
first call for volunteers during the late civil war, 
served as captain in the battle of Bull Run, and 
during the rest of the war was major of the Ninth 
Connecticut Regiment. He was the sixth of his 
line who had been in the army. 
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Fringes for Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1-5. 

Tue fringe shown by Fig. 

1 is composed of black silk 
round cord sewed in round 
coils, which are furnished, 
each in the centre, with a tas- 
sel of narrow crimped black 

braid. 

The fringe Fig. 2 is made 
of coarse black saddler’s silk 
and black silk braid woven 
into the heading in loops, 
which are finished on the 
ends with black grelots. 

The fringe Fig. 3 is made 
of black silk round cord in 
knot-work, and is furnished 
with tassels composed of black 
saddler’s silk and strips of 
black silk braid a quarter of 
an inch wide. 

The heading of the fringe 
Fig. 4 is of black woolen cord 
arranged in loops, which are 
finished with tassels of black 
Saxony wool. To make the 
fringe fasten one end of the 
cord to black wool- 
en braid, which 
serves for a founda- 
tion, and arrange 
the cord in curves 
so that loops al- 
ternately  seven- 
eighths of an inch 
and an inch and 
three-quarters long 
are formed. On the 
long loops fasten 
small tassels of black 
Saxony wool, which 
consist of strands 
four inches long laid 
double. 

The fringe Fig. 5 
is made of black wool- 
en braid a quarter of 
an inch wide, laid in 
loops of different 
lengths and sewed to 
black braid half an 
inch wide, which 
serves for a founda- 
tion. First fasten 
one end of the braid 
to the foundation, * 
form a standing loop 
half an inch long, sew 
it on the foundation ; 
form a small twisted standing loop, and fasten it on the founda- 
tion as shown by the illustration ; next lay the braid in a hanging 
loop an inch and three-quarters long, which is fastened under- 
neath the preceding loop; form a twisted loop turned downward, 
sew it on the foundation, carry the braid to the top, and repeat 
from > until the fringe has obtained the desired length. On the 
long loops fasten tassels of black Saxony wool, arranged as seen 
in the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FRoM 





Fig. 1.—Frince ror Dresses, 
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Fig. 2.—Dress vor GIRL FROM 
83 To 5 YEARS OLD. 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
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Dresses for Girls from 3 to 13 Years 
old, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS 
oLp. This white batiste dress is trimmed on the 
bottom with deep embroidery. The white cambric 
apron is likewise trimmed with strips of embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girv From 7 To 9 YEARS 
oLp. This dress with square-necked waist is made 
of gray mohair, and is trimmed with rolls, puffs, 





PINGS, ETC. 


and ruffles of the material, and with gray woolen 
guipure lace and pearl buttons. ‘The chemisette 
is made of tucked batiste, and finished at the neck 
with a fluted ruche. Similar ruches are sewed 
on the bottom of the sleeves. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Dress ror Girt From 11 ro 13 YEARS OLD. 
| This dress of gray and blue. striped limousine consists of a skirt 
| and polonaise, and is'trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and folds 
| of the material and with bows of blue gros. grain ribbon. ‘The 
| buttons are covered with blue gros grain. Pleated Swiss muslin 

fraise and under-sleeves, and puffed chemisette of the same ma- 
| terial. Gray felt hat, trimmed with blue ribbon and blue and 
| gray flowers. 
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YEARS OLD.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 5.—F RINcrE 
FOR DRESSES, 
WRaPPINGS, 
Fig. 3.—FRince ror Dresses, WRaApP- ETC. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 11 To 13 


MFESALLIANCES. 


AKEN on the whole, the 
collective opinion of so- 
ciety may be accepted as the 
best known to the time. We 
grant the gradual growth of 
nobler views, the development 
of higher laws, and the band 
of martyrs who preach new 
truths before the world is fully 
ripe for their reception ; but, 
lower and less than this, what 
society has agreed to maintain 
as the right is generally in truth 
the best, and those who go 
counter to it fall into error, 
and come to harm, more or less 
severe according to the extent 
of their divergence. Now so- 
ciety has set its face against 
unequal marriages — mésalli- 
ances, as they are mostly called 
—and society has reason on its 
side. In a complex state like 
the present, more goes to the 
making of a home than the four 
walls and the furniture, and 
modern marriage means a 
thousand things besides the 
mere personal affection be- 
tween a man and 
a woman. All sorts 
of collateral interests 
are involved. There 
are the friends to be 
considered, and the 
influence of such and 
such a husband, such 
and such a wife, on 
one’s social status ; 
there are children, 
and how will such a 
father educate them ? 
such a mother mould 
them? There is one’s 
own mind, one’s own 
habits, and how will 
the daily intercourse 
of a life-companion 
born and bred in a to- 
tally different sphere 
from our own help us 
to the nobler life, or 
drag us down to the 
poorer? If we were 
mere savages, South 
Sea Islanders content 
with a few fruits and 
a wattled palm-tree 
hut, then personal af- 
fection would be ev- 
ery thing, and the dusky nymph and dark-skinned youth need 
trouble themselves for nothing but the certainty of their mutual 
liking. But here, in our graver and more complicated civiliza- 
tion, innumerable and important obstacles rise between us and our 
simpler desires; and the social law which forbids mésalliances 
under pain of social displeasure is a wise one, and founded on 
solid bases. 
It may sound illiberal to say so, but it is a truth all the same 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 11 to 13 
Years otp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fics, 1-4,—DRESSES FOR GIRLS FROM 38 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 
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—unrefined manners for the most part belong to 
unrefined natures, and the ignorance which mis- 
places h’s and marries plural nouns to singular verbs 
goes deeper into the whole being than mere gram- 
mar. A vulgar woman who says ‘‘ you was” and 
‘‘they is” lacks more than technical education. 
She lacks all that refinement which is produced by 
the study of literature and history, all that percep- 
tion of moral beauty which grows with the contem- 
plation of artistic loveliness, all that social sweet- 
ness and grace of temper which are the result of 
good-breeding begun from early years. She is sure 
to be suspicious, jealous, aggressive, insolent, if 
transferred from her natural place to one higher. 


Fig. 2.—Fur-tr1mmMepD CLOTH JACKET. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 11-14. 


Uncertain of herself, she demands double the amount of 
attention that a true lady of her present degree would de- 
mand ; and when you have done all, she is still unsatisfied. 
Her reason not having been cultivated, she is only an in- 
stinctive mother to her children, and either indulges them 
improperly or coerces them rudely, as she is affectionate or 
brutal. She knows nothing of the moral suasion which 


Fig. 1.—For-tTrimmep Ciotn Sacque.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 83-88. 


comes from self-discipline, but thinks the best way to stop a 
baby’s cries is to stuff it with lollipops, and that when the 
elder boys are tiresome, cuffs and blows go farther than 
words, She has no clear views on education. How should 
she, when she has received none on her own account ? 
And if even she hires trained help to do that of which 
she knows nothing, she is sure to interrupt the lessons 
half a dozen times a day; and when the governess re- 
monstrates, blazes out against her as a servant who is 
bound to obey when she commands, and scornfully 
asks her, ‘‘ Am I not their mother ?” 

Take her into society, and learn there another 
reason why society has instructed its sons against 
making mésalliances. Not the best milliner in Paris 
can drape her into-the semblance of a lady. It is 
odd, but so it is; her first movement betrays her. 
The very turn of her head, the action of her hand, 
the way she sits down, all showthe original stamp 
as clearly as does her speech ; and when she opens, 
maybe, a fresh round rose-bud mouth, and says, 
‘*Hemma and me was gone out,” the charming 
cheat is dispelled, and the truth stands confessed. 
She may be lovely, but she is not a lady; and her 
husband, who is a gentleman, blinded now by her 
youth and beauty, will come to his keener senses 
some day, when too late, and will understand what kind of mill- 
stone it is that he has slung round his neck for the sake of a pair 
of bright eyes, a skin of unexceptionable clearness, and a face 
and figure which might have served Praxiteles for a model of 
Aphrodite. But all this fades, and the commonest of type re- 
mains. The skin of satin slowly changes its character; but the 
ignorance is untouched, and the h’s are never sure. The per- 
fectly modeled face loses its symmetry ; but the passionate sus- 
picion, the vulgar jealousy and doubt, are of more lasting quality 
than was that beauty, that artistic charm; and when the magic 
of love has gone, the bitterness of disgust takes its place. 


Fig. 1.—For-trimMep CLoTH JACKET. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 11-14, 
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Bouctt Croru Croagk.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 68-75. 
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Four-tTrimmMep Gros Grain PEeLisse.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 76-79. 


Artists and what are called self-made men are specially liable 
to this misery of mésalliance. Before they have come to their 
ultimate possibilities they have most likely married, and most 
likely married women below even their then status. They grow, 
but the wife does not. Excellence in their art, their special 
science, brings with it social esteem and conventional approba- 
tion. 


harmony with their better world. 


But they can not drag their 
dead weight with them. 


Ladies, even the most enthusiastic about 

















Fig. 1.—Drar p’Eré Frencn Jacket. 
Front.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
igs, 15-18, 


They are adopted by their superiors in station and refine- | 
ment, and the self-respect born of success soon fuses them into | 


atoms, and the most frank in their comradeship with artists, object | 
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to a woman who looks like a cook in her Sunday 
clothes, and who talks as she looks. It jars too 
much. ‘There are certain harmonies in society 
which every one feels must be kept intact, and 
the low-bred wife of the successful artist, of the 
famous man of letters or man of science, breaks 
them too cruelly. It may be that a man should 
stand by his home, and refuse to go where his 
wife is not asked; but in this case he cuts him- 
self out of chances which may work as well for 
that wife as for himself, and are of infinite value 
to the children ; and, at the best, he can not ex-~ 
pect his lady friends to either endure or indorse 
an ill-mannered, ill-speaking woman not of their 
world in any way, because she is his wife. It is 
a nice point, to be decided only according to in- 


Fig. 2.—Drap p’Eré Frencu Jacket. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 15-18. 


dividual feeling, and whether a man holds his home life 
as the closest thing he has, or gives more weight to his 
professional career and all that this involves and implies. 
Whatever can be said against the mésalliances made by 
men comes with tenfold force when we consider those made 
by women. .A woman who marries below herself marries 





Fig. 2.—Fur-trimmep CiLotu Sacqure.—FRront. 
{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 83-88, 


into misery, just in proportion to the space she traverses. 
We except in this sweeping condemnation those absurd 
and arbitrary distinctions which would place a few hun- 
dreds a year above honor, inteilect, love, delight. If 
the broad elements of refined life are retained, the mere 
want of the ornamental excess is not to be taken as a 
misfortune, or as constituting a mésalliance in the real 
sense. But when a woman gently nurtured mar- 
ries on love and nothing a year, the chances are 
that she will find she has made a mistake before 
the bridal year is out, and that every year which 
follows will see her deeper in the mire and more 
wholly delivered over to repentance. This, even 
when the husband is her equal in education and 
gentlehood. The beginnings of things only are 
simple, the consequences become complicated. In 
the beginning of this thing their mutual love was 
the sole fact ; afterward come children, school bills, 
doctors’ bills, clothing and food bills, and secant 
funds to meet them. And then, when the mother 
finds that she can not do justice by her children 
becanse she married for love a man who was not 
up to her social standard in means, the chances are 
that her wifely devotion suffers in her maternal 
anguish and regret. On the other hand, there is the selling of 
womanly grace and refinement for gilded vulgarity, moneyed boor- 
ishness. This, again, is a mésalliance, and of even a graver kind 
than the former. Perhaps only those who have tried it can un- 
derstand the full bitterness of such a position ; but a by-stander 
can see something of it. Not all the gilding and glitter of that 
princely mansion can make the uncouth owner of it a gentleman. 
When her comparatively poor but well-born friends come to see 
her, she blushes for her wealth, mated as it is with her husband, 
the millionaire manufacturer, whose speech and manners show 
him better fitted for the loom than the drawing-room. His very 
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efforts to be fine betray his coarseness only the 
more plainly ; and the more he aspires, the lower 
he falls. But she sold herself to this that she 
might have the gilding and the glitter ; and if her 
bread is sour, who but herself brewed the yeast ? 
On the whole, then, we take sides in this with 
society: mésalliances are to be deplored; and 
those who make them in despite of better rules 
make them to their sorrow and life-long regret. 








CLOSING DAYS. 


Tus plashing breakers on the beach seem to the 
listening ear 
To wail a soft sweet plaintive dirge for the departing 


year; 

The yellow leaves, whirl'd o’er the path by the sharp 
autumn breeze, 

In eddying clouds are falling fast from all the rustling 
trees. 


The frost-beads sparkle on the grass, bright in the 
chilly dawn; 

The mateless thrush his lonely meal seeks on the 
rectory lawn; 

The laurustinus ’gins to show her white and roseate 


flowers— 
Sure token that have fled at last the summer's golden 
hours. 


Black berries on the privet hang, the ash shows 
clusters red, 

Crown’'d with a scarlet diadem King Oak’s majestic 
head ; 

The elms are orange, the queen beech is robed in 
russet brown, 

And from the graceful pendent birch dun leaves come 
showering down. 


Close in the furze the linnet lies, the lark’s shrill 
voice is mute, 

No longer from the cherry bough the blackbird tunes 
his ficte; 

The white-throat and the nightingale to sunnier 
climes have flown, 

And on the berried holly bough the redbreast sings 
alone. 


Ah, sweet and solemn are the days that mark the 


dying year, 

Waking, like music, in the heart some slumbering 
memories dear— 

Of times gone by, of friends long dead, of happy 
fleeting hours, 

When our fond youth was one long dream of love 
and joy and flowers. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” ‘ To 


the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XL.—( Continued.) 


Ir is afternoon on the day of the funeral. 
Rath has been laid in her quiet resting-place. 
The simple people who have loved her have 
come from far and near—some who have only 
known her sweetness from hearsay, but have been 
not the less the recipients of her bounty. All is 
over. The weeping crowd has dispersed; the 
Priory windows let in the cold gray light upon 
rooms that seem desolate, though she rarely en- 
tered them. 

Her will is read to the little circle—father, 
sister, Herman, Mr. Petherick, and the faithful 
old upper servants. How loving, how thought- 
ful of those she loves, is the disposal of her small 

roperty! It is only two hundred a year she 
- to deal with, yet she remembers every one. 

She leaves her capital in trust, making Mr. 
Petherick and Herman joint trustees. Fifty 

unds a year are to be paid the squire for his 
Fife, **s0 that my dear father may buy something 
for his home-farm, and think it is a birthday 
present from his loving daughter.” These fifty 
pounds are to revert to Editha at the squire’s 
death. A hundred a year are left to Editha un- 
conditionally. The remaining fifty are also left to 
Editha, for half-yearly distribution among cer- 
tain pensioners whose names are duly set down. 

To each of the old servants Ruth bequeaths 
some token of her love: to one her wardrobe, 
to another her watch, to others small sums of 
money. 

To Herman and Mr. Petherick she leaves her 
library, to be equally divided ; to Editha, the har- 
monium, and many sma!l objects of art which she 
has purchased from time to time. 

After the reading of the will Herman and his 
wife stroll out into the garden and along the 
road, where the dusk is thickening. 

They have talked of their beloved dead and of 
little else since Herman’s coming. It is as if 
they had been living in some strange semi-spir- 
itual world—a border-land between life and death. 
The landscape has an unsubstantial air to Her- 
man’s fancy in the sombre light. 

**Is she not good, Herman—thoughtful, ten- 
der, loving ?” asks Editha, pondering upon Ruth’s 
will. 

**She is all that the pure-minded and perfect 
are, dearest: a woman without thought of self; 
and her sister is like her.” 

They speak of their dead in the present tense 


**And now, love, let us talk of our future,” 
says Herman, anxious to divert his wife’s mind 
from that one subject on which she has brooded 
for the last six days and nights. ‘* We have the 
whole business of life to settle: a home to find, 
a nursery for baby, a coach-house for baby’s per- 
ambulator. We can not stay with the squire for- 
ever, you know: a whole family—husband and 
wife and baby and nurse, It is too much for 

affection.” 

** Papa would be glad to have us for the rest 
of our lives, Herman.” 

**My dearest, it would be death to my man- 





hood. I should fold my hands and sit down, 
like the companions of Ulysses, and meditate for 
years upon some magnum opus never to be written. 
I should be too lazy to put pen to paper if there 
were no butcher and baker to be satisfied, if I 
were never reminded that I have given hostages 
to Fortune. Who loves work for its own sake? 
Not I, for sure. Who would not rather lie among 
the bluebells in the April woods, or ride over 
the crisp leaves in autumn, than sit at his desk 
and labor to reduce airy fancies, happy thoughts, 
vague, unfinished dreams into clear and harmo- 
nious prose? No, love; we must have a house 
of our own, and I must see the baker’s cart un- 
der my window every morning to remind me 
that I am a bread-winner.” 

‘*'Then you would much rather we had our 
own house, Herman ?” 

** Yes, dear, though it were a hovel, pourvu 
the drainage was decent, and though we lived 
on bread-and-cheese.” 

** Yet you were so particular about the dinners 


at Fulham.” 
“That is past and gone. At Fulham I was 
ions; epicureanism was 


the slave of worldly 

exacerbated by the knowledge of half a dozen 
West End clubs within reach. Your club is the 
nursery-garden where the weed selfishness grows 
into a tree big enough to overshadow the land. 
We will live on bread-and-cheese, darling, with 
a haunch of Radnorshire mutton on high days 
and holidays, and a capon from papa’s poultry- 
yard now and then on a Sunday or a birthday. 
I dare say, if we lived near enough, your father 
would find us in milk and garden-stuff.” 

‘*As if papa would grudge us any thing! He 
has given baby such a beautiful cow, a perfect 
pet, like Landseer’s in the ‘Maid and the Mag- 
pie.’ Would you mind coming a little way far- 
ther, Herman? ‘There is a house I should like 
so much to show you.” 

This little domestic talk has brightened her. 
There is more cheerfulness to be extracted from 
these commonplace subjects sometimes than from 
all the philosophy of Plato or Bacon. 

They turn into a narrower road that climbs a 
little way up the base of the hill. Here they find 
a garden, guarded by a holly hedge, surrounding 
a rustic cottage of the Anglo-Swiss type. 

Editha lifts the latch, and they go in. The 
garden is in perfect order. A few late roses lin- 
ger still on the standards and on the cottage walls. 
The lawn is like velvet, the gravel-paths careful- 
ly rolled. 

“Is this the house you talked of, Editha ?” 

** Yes, dear.” 

** But you told me it was empty, neglected.” 

**So it was a month ago. But it has been 
taken and furnished since then.” 

“* What a pity!” 

“Do you think we could have afforded the 
rent, fifty pounds a year?” 

‘*A bagatelle. Bridge-end House was a hun- 
dred and twenty.” 

** But the furniture?” 

‘Ah, that’s a poser; for I am determined to 
eschew credit. Do you know the new tenants ?” 

‘* Intimately.” 

‘** How nicely they’ve done up the place, and 
what pretty curtains!” exclaims Herman, look- 
ing at the cretonne draperies of the drawing-room 
window. 

“*Do you think so? I’m so glad!” cries Edi- 
tha, radiant. 

Herman looks at her wonderingly; but she 
runs on before and opens the hali door, a half- 
glass door, through which he sees the bright lit- 
tle hall; chromo-lithographs on the pale green 
walls, a statuette here and there. 

**You may come in, you may look about; I 
know the tenant quite well. She will not be an- 
gry,” cries Editha; and her husband follows. 

Hand in hand they go from room to room. 
All is pretty, simple, cottage-like, bright and fresh 
and innocent as a summer morning. In one of 
the three bed-chambers there is a brazen cot, with 
white curtains bordered with modern point lace. 
The drawing-room chimney-piece has its border 
of point lace also, that artistic reproduction of old 
designs in which Editha excels, by-the-way. 

‘** Now for the Bluebeard chamber,” says Edi- 
tha, as she pauses at a door on the stairs, and 
gives Herman a key. ‘‘Open it yourself, dear, 
if you please.” 

He unlocks the door and goes in, Editha close 
behind him. This is the largest room of all: the 
floor stained to resemble oak, and well bees- 
waxed ; a small Axminster carpet in the centre; 
a large, polished pitch-pine writing-table with 
many drawers; an easy-chair; a pair of Glas- 
tonbury chairs, pitch-pine like the desk; pitch- 
pine book-shelves from floor to ceiling all round 
the room; a book-ladder; and in the window, 
which commands a mighty sweep of hill and val- 
ley, Editha’s own particular work -table, which 
Herman sent down to the Priory after the sale. 

“* What does it all mean, Editha? Surely that 
is your work-table, or I am dreaming.” 

**Tt means that this is our house, dear Her- 
man. The furniture is Ruth’s last gift. She 
never took more pleasure in any thing earthly 
than in the furnishing of this house. I would 
not tell you a word about it in my letters. I 
wanted to surprise you.” 

** As if any act of womanly goodness in you 
or Ruth could sur, rise me,” says Herman, clasp- 
ing her to his heart. 

**Tt was all Ruth’s doings,” Editha murmurs, 
tearfully ; “‘the greatest happiness I looked for- 
ward to in this house was to have lived near her, 
to have seen her every day, and now I am only 
near her grave.” 

She keeps back her tears bravely, not willing 
to spoil Herman’s welcome to his new home. 

Selina—the faithful Selina, humble friend in 
the hour of trouble—comes in smiling with a tea- 
tray. She is neatly clad in half-mourning, and 
wears a pretty little mob-cap—stupendous con- 
cession. But, then, caps are coming into fashion, 








and her mistress wears the same coiffure in the 
morning. 

‘*Tsn’t that a Fulham face?” asks Herman. 

“Yes; I sent for Selina directly the house was 
ready. She is the best of girls; and I have a 
Welsh cook who is a pattern of economy. Nurse 
is going back to town, and Selina and I are go- 
ing to take care of baby between us. I am not 
going to ruin you a second time, Herman.” 

Whereupon Herman Westray protests that in 
him, and not in Editha, lay the primal cause of 
their ruin, 

‘*And are you sure you like the house, dear- 
est ?” asks the wife, anxiously, as they sip their 
afternoon tea beside the fire, which burns so 
brightly on the hearth of home. ‘‘ Every thing 
is very plain. I was determined to be econom- 
ical, but I tried to choose artistic-looking things.” 

‘“*And you have succeeded, dearest. This 
house looks like the home of an artist.” 

‘*See how many book-shelves I have given 
you, I felt that in the country you would want 
more books than in town.” 

‘* My wisest and best! Yes, I shall turn book- 
collector. That side for books of reference; that 
block facing the window for history ; a corner for 
philosophy ; a shelf or two for the good old di- 
vines with their strong, ponderous English; the 
poets on each side of the fire-place, nearest to 
hearth and heart.” 

They sit talking till it is quite dark outside 
that large, square window facing the hills. Se- 
lina comes in to ask if they would like candles, 

**No, Selina; we must go home to dinner. 
Shall we come here for good to-morrow, Her- 
man ?” 

‘*We can not come too soon. I'll telegraph 
to the Pantechnicon for my books; I saved those 
from the wreck, you know. And now I want 
to tell you about my new piece. It is to be played 
in December.” 

‘* At the Frivolity ?” asks Editha, with a quiv- 
er of pain. 

They are in the dark road by this time, arm 
in arm. 

“*No, dear; I write no more for Mrs. Bran- 
dreth. God grant that Mrs. Brandreth and I 
may never meet again! I told you in one of 
my letters that I had discovered the sender of 
that telegram, and begged you to ask me no more 
till we met.” 

“*Yes, Herman; I obeyed you.” 

**Mrs. Brandreth was the person who sent it.” 

** Yes, Herman.” 

** And Mrs, Brandreth was—” 

‘The woman who jilted you. I was told that, 
and I was told that you had never ceased to love 
her.” 

**You were told by a liar and a villain, Edi- 
tha. My heart has never swerved from its devo- 
tion to you. I turn my back upon the world I 
have loved too well without one pang of regret. 
I look forward to our tranquil life among these 
hills with unalloyed delight.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 

“The good make a better bargain, and the bad a 
worse, than is usually supposed ; for the rewards of 
the one, and the punishment of the other, not unfre- 
quently begin on this side of the grave.” 

THERE is a fatal kind of success which at- 
tends the desperate player in life’s hazard. Myra 
Brandreth has lost all—love, hope, self-respect ; 
her prosaic but most faithful adorer, Lord Earls- 
wood, and his following, which made up no in- 
considerable part of her circle. The best people 
were for the most part brought to her Sunday 
evening receptions by Lord Earlswood. Now 
that Lord Earlsw: comes to her no longer, 
these best people drop away. They have an idea 
that she is not quite the correct person they im- 
agined her, or else why does not Earlswood, whose 
Platonic regard for her in days past was beautiful 
to see, marry her, now that he is a free man? 

Society opines that Lord Earlswood has found 
out something to Mrs. Brandreth’s disadvantage. 
As to what the something may be society specu- 
lates ingeniously, and there are various theories. 

Society is confirmed in its notion by the sale 
of the Frivolity Theatre, which Lord Earlswood 
disposes of to an enterprising stock-broker, who 
is only too glad to renew Mrs. Brandreth’s lease 
on favorable terms. 

Myra has lost all except her art: that stands 
her in good stead. Herman’s promised piece 
having been withdrawn, she looks about her for 
something that will startle the town. She will 
have nothing of the cup-and - saucer - comedy 
school, She wants strong dramatic situations, 
tragic even—a play that her audience will dream 
about. She wants to make such an effect as 
Rachel made in Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

Naturally she looks to the French stage for the 
source of the new play. She goes to Paris and 
sees a piece which has made itself the talk of 
that enlightened metropolis, partly from the au- 
dacity of subject and treatment, partly from the 
powerful acting of that lovely comédienne, Ma- 
dame Finemouche, as the heroine. Even Paris- 
ian critics hint that the piece is ‘‘ tant soit peu 
hasardée,” and recommend that ‘‘les jeunes 
demoiselles, et méme les jeunes mariées,” should 
refrain from attending the representation thereof. 

“C'est d’une audace magnifique! Cela va 
jusq’ausublime! On y rencontre des élans d'un 
véritable génie Dantesque. C'est la corruption 
dans toute son effrayante nudité exposée aux 
yeux par le ciseau d'un Michel Ange. C'est 
d'une désinvoltare & faire rougir Belot,” and so 
on, cry the critics in all the notes of the critical 
scale. 

Mrs. Brandreth sees this play, is thrilled with 
admiration at Madame Finemouche’s perform- 
ance, feels thai it is a piece to outrage every 
English prejudice, to take the town by storm, 
and draw no end of money, and makes up her 
mind to do it. She will transfer it to the stage 
of the Frivolity boldly, nakedly, as it is played 





in Paris. She will intrust the translation to some 
experienced dramatist, strong enough to turn 
brilliant French into sound and forcible English. 
She sees L'Ange Déchu on half a dozen consec- 
utive evenings; gives her mind to the play ab- 
solutely for a whole week ; learns every turn of 
Finemouche’s head, every look, every tone, every 
phase of agony in the great poisoning scene at 
the end, where this angel of corruption, aur abois, 
poisons herself, after having tried, more or less 
vainly, to poison her rival, her husband, and one 
or two other personages who are obstacles in the 
broad path of passion. 

Mrs. Brandreth turns Madame Finemouche’s 
creation inside out, as it were, and then deter- 
mines to play the part in an entirely original 
manner. She in no wise denies the genius of the 
lovely Parisienne, but she will give the world of 
London her own conception of the character ; 
and those who have seen the piece in Paris, and 
who might naturally expect a faithful copy of 
the author's original interpreter, shall discover 
her power to achieve new and grander effects 
than the Frenchwoman, avec tout son Latin, has 
been able to produce. 

Mrs, Brandreth goes back to London with 
L’Ange Déchu in her pocket, and the right to 
produce a literal translation of the same bought 
and paid for. She gives the play to Marcus 
Willoughby, a clever young dramatist who has 
written successfully for the Frivolity a season or 
two ago, and who enjoys the advantage of being 
dramatic critic on three or four journals of more 
or less importance. 

** Well, my dear Mrs. Brandreth,” he begins, 
when he calls upon the manageress next day in 
Kensington Gore, “‘I have read your piece, 
and—” 

“You like it ?” inquires Myra. 

“*T think it extraordinarily powerful, startling, 
daring. The French are so much in advance of 
us in that line, Yes, it’s a fine piece, no doubt; 
but it will want no end of alteration before you can 
think of producing it at the Frivolity. In fact, so 
much alteration, there are such inherent difficul- 
ties, that I scarcely see my way to adapting it.” 

**T don’t want it adapted,” answers Myra, cool- 
ly. ‘*I thoaght I told you that I wanted a 
translation. I have had enough of adaptations 
—whitewashed inanities, with no more flavor in 
them than there is in peaches preserved in tins. 
All I ask from you is terse and epigrammatic 
dialogue, and rigorous condensation in the mawk- 
ish scenes where the good people are talking.” 

“*My dear. Mrs. Brandreth, it’s impossible. 
Have you read the piece ?” 

**T have seen it exactly six times, and read it 
twice.” 

**And you absolutely mean to play it? You'll 
ruin the theatre—even if you can get the play 
licensed, which I doubt.” 

‘*T’ll bring all London to the theatre. As for 
the chamberlain—well, I fancy the immorality is 
too refined to appear in a hasty perusal. We 
must try and smuggle it through somehow.” 

‘*Why not make Angele Villeroy’s sister in- 
stead of his wife, and Lavignon a bachelor? 
There would be no harm then in their love 
scenes. We might make some clause in the fa- 
ther’s will the obstacle to their marriage.” 

“A purely English style of construction, in 
which probability is sacrificed to propriety. In 
order to escape the charge of immorality, we 
make our plots more improbable than the wildest 
fairy tale. Now your French dramatist starts 
with & motive strong enough to overturn a fami- 
ly or an empire, and builds his dramatic edifice 
upon a substantial foundation. Translate this 
play faithfully, Mr. Willoughby, or leave it alone.” 

Mr. Willoughby obeys, glad to earn the wages 
of his labor. The play is a commission, and 
whether the chamberlain licenses the piece or 
not, the translator must be paid. He does his 
best, doubtful as he feels about the issue, and 
works with an artistic pleasure in the manipula- 
tion of a really fine play. 

By one of those accidents which make theatric- 
al adventure the most hazardous of speculations, 
the piece passes the censorship unchallenged, 
and, after laborious and most conscientious re- 
hearsal, Myra produces the Fallen Angel, more 
extravagantly, more exquisitely mounted than 
any play she has put upon her stage before. 
She is very reckless in money-matters this sea- 
son, less anxious than of old to avoid debt. She 
gives Mr. Nosotti carte blanche for the furnish- 
ing of the drawing-room scene, and the result is 
a salon Louis Seize, in virgin gold, against a 
background of apple green satin. As for Mrs. 
Brandreth’s dresses, they are miracles of art 
and costliness, and turn the heads of half the 
women in London. Teacocks’ feathers, point 
lace, beetles’ wings, mother-of-pearl, diamonds. 
She rings the changes on the whole gamut of 
finery. But in the last act, the scene in which 
she achieves her triumph, she stands before her 
breathless audience robed in white cashmere, 
statuesque, classic as Rachel in Racine’s Phédre. 
The friendly newspapers praise the piece, but 
with caution; the critical journals—the Censor 
and Scourge, Connoisseur and Microcosm — set 
up a howl of denunciation, charging the virtuous 
British public to avoid the Frivolity as a pest- 
house infected with French poison. But Myra’s 
acting has taken the town by storm before. the 
Censor or the Scourge has come out with its con- 
demnatory analysis of the piece. Every body 
talks of her, every body rushes to see her. That 
serpent-like grace, that poetic despair, that ago- 
nizing death in the last seene—these things have 
thrilled to the heart of society, always ready for 
asensation. ‘The favorite question to start a din- 
ner-table conversation—even before Patti or the 
Royal Academy — is, ‘‘Have you seen Mrs. 
Brandreth in the Fallen Angel?” 

Once more in her life Myra Brandreth tastes 
the sweetness of artistic success. She drains the 
intoxicating cup greedily; makes the most of 
her triumph; shows herself in the Park, wearing 
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that last fashionable combination of feathers and 
flowers which is called the Fallen Angel bonnet, 
because Mrs. Brandreth has first exhibited this 
particular style of head-gear in the famous play. 
She drives a Victoria elegant and airy enough 
for Queen Mab, and a new pair of horses, for 
which she has given six hundred pounds—she, 
the prudent housewife, whose care hitherto has 
been to make the greatest show with the smallest 
outlay, and to save money for evil days to come. 
She gives more dinners than usual this season, 
and talks of taking a house in Park Lane, 

So the season goes on. Every body—except 
quite young persons—sees the Fallen Angel. 
The play will run till the end of the season, may 
run for any number of seasons, one would sup- 
pose, from the rush there is to see it just now. 
Places are to be booked three weeks or a month 
in advance. The theatre overflows nightly. 
There are morning performances. Mrs. Bran- 
dreth plays Angéle de Villeroy twice every Satur- 
day—seven times a week in all—an exhausting 
labor. 

The season is at its heigh . when v. : afternoon 
in the Park there js a ruamor—no one knows who 
originated it—that Mrs. Brandreth is ill, very ill, 
some sudden and dangerous attack, and that there 
will be no performanceat the Frivolity this evening. 

A few people who have taken places look 
blank, and wonder whether it is ‘‘ play or pay,” 
whether their payments will hold good for an- 
other night, or whether, the entry being ‘‘ scratch- 
ed,” they will forfeit their money. 

‘*What’s the matter with her?” asks Lady 
Leo Hunter of little Mr. Spinx of the clubs. 
** Has she lost her voice, poor thing ?” 

** Worse than that, I'm afraid. A fellow I 
know was at the theatre last night, and told me 
just at the last, after sho’d taken the poison, you 
know, she staggered to the lights, staring wildly 
round the house as if she was looking for some 
one, and then fell suddenly forward—a very awk- 
ward fail, knocking her head against the angle 
of a table. Young Brown says, if he hadn't 
seen her in the piece so often, he should have 
thought it was all in the part—that awful stare 
round the house, and the cropper against the ta- 
ble, and all—ultra-realistic, you know; but 
knowing her business in the poison scene by 
heart, he knew there must be something queer. 
She was called for, as usual, directly the curtain 
was down, and after the audience had amused 
themselves by making a row for ten minutes or 
so, the stage-manager came on, and regretted 
to inform them that Mrs. Brandreth had fainted 
after the fatigue of the performance, and was too 
indisposed to appear in answer to their gratifying 
summons.” 

**Then it was only a fainting fit, I suppose,” 
says Lady Hunter. 

‘*Queer kind of fainting fit, according to 
Charley Brown. He’d noticed all through that 
last act that she talked rather queerly—muddled 
her words somehow —jumbled the syllables to- 
gether. Hesays he doesn’t expect she'll act again 
until she’s been to Malvern, or Ems, or Chiswick, 
or somewhere, and been patched up by the doc- 
tors. Cerebral excitement, Charley says; some- 
thing queer in the upper story. He goes to her 
Sunday evenings, and knows a good deal about 
her. She has been more excitable lately than 
she used to be. Charley says it’s a case of brandy 
or chloral.” 

Mr. Brown proves himself a shrewd observer. 
The Frivolity is closed that evening, and until 
the end of the week, on account of Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s serious indisposition, say the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers. Paragraphs appear 
in the newspapers to the effect that the accom- 
plished actress has overtasked her strength, that 
the scabbard is out of repair, the sword having 
been a trifle too sharp for it, Tension of nerves, 
exalted temperament; the papers ring the changes 
on this theme, and announce that Sir William 
Gull has made this interesting case his especial 
care; but no paragraph states the precise nature 
of Mrs. Brandreth’s malady. 

Society talks a good deal and speculates wide- 
ly. ‘The favorite theory is that Mrs. Brandreth 
has gone clean out of her mind, and is languish- 
ing in a suburban establishment, under distin- 
guished medical treatment. Society opines that 
Lord Earlswood’s unkindness is the cause of 
this calamity; and, waxing compassionate, pro- 
nounces that his lordship has behaved badly. 

The house in Kensington Gore is shut up. 
The Frivolity reopens after less than a week’s 
reldche. ismet is revived, with Miss Belor- 
mond, desperately coached, in Mrs. Brandreth’s 
part, and fails to attract large audiences. The 
evil genius of burlesque gets possession of the de- 
lightful little theatre ; fast young men, and wom- 
en in doubtful toilettes and dyed hair, frequent 
the stalls that were erst the resort of the best 
people of London. The newspapers lament Mrs. 
Brandreth’s absence, and an occasional paragraph 
informs the public that a new comedy by an emi- 
nent hand is in progress, in which the accom- 
plished actress will re-appear. 

Little by little, before the season is quite over, 
the truth leaks out. The awful word paralysis is 
whispered here and there; and society, after set- 
ting up its own idea of lunacy, gets to know 
somehow that Myra Brandreth is being drawn 
about the quiet avenues of Leamington in a 
Bath-chair, helpless, fretful, semi-idiotic. The 
overworked mind has given way. <A paralytic 
stroke has been followed by softening of the 
brain; and for Myra this world is henceforth a 
faint and shadowy picture, and one day followeth 
another without progress or difference, There is 
neither yesterday nor to-morrow in this death in 
life: time is an endless to-day. 


Before the unfolding of the gummy chestnut 
buds in Kensington Gardens, Lord Earlswood 
re-appears in the only world which his wearied 
soul finds tolerable. He has spent his winter in 
wandering far and wide; has tried yachting in 





the Mediterranean, and has been all but capsized 
in a sudden squall; has hunted in the Campagna, 
and assisted at a Roman steeple-chase; has spent 
February and March in a boat between Cairo 
and the cataracts; and has found all these va- 
rious modes of getting rid of time and money 
equally insupportable. 

On returning to London and civilization, he 
throws himself vehemently into coaching, and 
drives the finest team of roans ever seen in the 
Park with some skill and a countenance of un- 
alterable gloom. He has a skew-bald team, hid- 
eous beyond expression, and painfully suggestive 
of Astley’s Amphitheatre and the cavalry of 
Hyder Ali or Timur the Tartar, but reputed the 
finest possible thing in skew-balds. These he 
drives on alternate days, with the faithful Shlooker 
on the box beside him, and a friendly group of 
the worst men in London behind, No feminine 
form has ever been seen on Lord Earlswood’s 


ag. 

“*T wouldn’t have so much as a mare in my 
stable,” says his lordship when rallied on that 
deliberate avoidance of the sex which has lately 
been a marked idiosyncrasy in this shining light 
of the Coaching Club. ‘*I wouldn’t have any 
thing to remind me that there are women in the 
world—I hate them so.” 

In the indulgence of this idiosyncrasy Lord 
Earlswood withdraws himself wholly from gen- 
eral society ; is never known to enter opera-house 
or theatre; begins his day at about five in the 
afternoon, when he dresses for parade in Hyde 
Park; and finishes his evening at the last fash- 
ionable temple dedicated to the worship of blind 
hookey or poker, just when the east brightens 
with pearl and rose, and che thrushes and black- 
birds stir themselves in their nests and break 
forth into little gurgles and gushes of rejoicing. 
At this tender, half-mysterious hour Lord Earls- 
wood may be seen emerging from the fashionable 
temple, a little the worse for his worship of the 
goddess Fortune— pale, gloomy of brow, and 
with eyes that are glassy from the glare of the 


His friends and followers opine that Lord 
Earlswood is going, at a very decent pace, to the 
dogs; but as he is temperate in his habits still, 
and has no low vices, it may reasonably be hoped 
that, despite his aversion to the sex, some real- 
ly good woman may yet take him in hand, re- 
form him, and’make him happy. ‘The mothers 
of Belgravia have an eye upon him, and at the 
least sign of repentance he will be welcomed 
back to the fold. And oh, will there not be 
rejoicing over the return of such an eligible sin- 
ner! 


Placidly pass the days in Herman’s new home 
among the hills. Nearly a year has gone since 
Editha first brought her husband to the cottage, 
which they have christened Crowsnest, and Her- 
man has taken no advantage of the loop line 
which brings the rail to Lochwithian, and makes 
Shrewsbury and London so much the more ac- 
cessible. He has often talked of running up to 
town, but he has not yet gone; and he wonders 
at himself not a little, and wonders still more at 
the various occupations afforded by rustic life. 
He has his library and his garden, both hobbies in 
amild way. He has a couple of handsome hacks 
for Editha and himself, and a cast-iron pony for 
a basket carriage, and a good deal of horse-wor- 
ship goes on every morning between nine and 
ten in the sweet, clover-scented stable, where the 
decorative work in plaited straw is a sight to see. 
They ride, they drive baby in the pony-carriage. 
They sketch a little occasionally, they go fern- 
hunting, botanize a little, and set up a wilderness 
on the outskirts of their orderly garden, to which 
they bring the woodland and hill-side flowers they 
find in their rambles. Herman gets to know the 
hills by heart, and takes them to his heart, as 
Editha has done. They have more friends than 
they can count: these honest, warm Welsh hearts 
have opened very wide to receive Herman West- 
ray. 

‘The simple pleasures of his life leave him 
ample time for his work. He has those tranquil 
evening hours—between sundown and midnight 
—at which he has ever found his brain most 
active, his fancy brightest. He spends many a 
long summer day reading and musing over his 
books in the garden, and he contrives to read 
more in this last summer than in any year of his 
life since he gave his laborious hours to the 
Greek dramatists, philosophers, and historians in 
Baliol’s stately groves. 

In this pure air, among these breezy hills, the 
baby grows and flourishes abundantly, an object 
of universal love, a blooming blue-eyed boy, be- 
stowing affection as lavishly as he receives it, 
but loving mamma best of all, as he informs his 
friends candidly, in his imperfect utterance. He 
loves Jack, the pony, vevy much, and papa, and 
Swish the Scotch terrier, and grandpa, and Mr. 
Pezzerit (infantine for Petherick); but mamma 
is first and best, mamma is so good—every body 
loves mamma best. And Editha presses the 
chubby flatterer to her heart, and blushes at his 

raise, 

Herman does good work in that quiet room 
facing the hills—work that he knows and feels 
to be honestly done; not that old slap-dash col- 
oring of his, with more of the palette-knife than 
the brush, and the canvas a little too obvious 
through the paint; work that he would believe 
in were it even a failure in its immediate effect 
upon the world. Happily his new book is not a 
failure. ‘The Censor has its accustomed sneer. 
The Microcosm is Se ee compares oo 
man disparagingly with its half-dozen pet authors 
—writers whose works enjoy a limited sale and 
the approval of high-class critics. The Connois- 
seur the book warmly, and the public are 
delighted with it. This last book is more popu- 
lar than any thing Herman has ever written, 
and Editha has the delight of knowing that she 
has helped her husband, instead of hindering him, 





in his onward and upward career, Sweet are 
those autumn days in which Herman gives him- 
self a holiday after the publication of his last 
story, and Editha and he go together to explore 
the wilder scenery of North Wales. The de- 
scendant of the Cimbri glows with patriotic pride 
as they stand beside the Swallow Falls, and Her- 
man acknowledges that there is nothing in Switz- 
erland finer than this Cambrian cataract. Still 
sweeter is it a little later in the evening, as they 
drive back to their hotel in the twilight, to hear 
him say with conviction, ‘‘ Editha, this has been 
the happiest year in my life.” 

THE END. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CCOUNTS come from Florence of the inter- 
esting festivities in connection with the 
fourth centennial of Michael Angelo, painter 
and sculptor, architect, engineer, and t. In 
1475 Michael Angelo was born in the little ham- 
let of Caprese, near Arezzo, which is about forty 
miles from Florence. But so intimately is the 
name of the artist associated with the history of 
that city that Florence is almost regarded as his 
native place, The 12th and 13th of September 
were the most important days of the recent fes- 
tival, although entertainments connected with it 
were scattered through the whole week. Flor- 
ence was filled with delegations from all parts 
of Italy, as well as from other countries, many 
societies devoted to science and art sending their 
representatives. On the first day of the festival 
a procession was formed in the great square of 
the Palazzo Vecchia, which marched to the 
house so long the residence of the Buonarotti 
family. On arriving there, the ceremony was 
performed of unveiling a bronze bust of Michael 
Angelo, a gift to the city, and designed to re- 
main permanently over the door of the house in 
which he so long lived and where he died. A 
crown of laurel was placed, with appropriate 
ceremony, upon the monument long ago raised 
to the artist in Santa Croce, and then the pro- 
cession wound its way up the hill of San Mini- 
ato to the square of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
which overlooks Florence. In the centre of the 
square was the great monument which has been 
in process of construction for several years. 
The height of the structure is about forty feet, 
being made of white and colored marble. In- 
scriptions in bronze letters on a ground of red 
marble are on the four sides of the monument. 
At the “— of ng me are copies in bronze 
of the “Day and Night” and the “‘ Night and 
Morning”’—among the most noted works of the 
artist. Surmounting the base is a copy, also in 
bronze, of the ‘‘ David.” The whole ofthe mon- 
ument is visible over a wide sweep of country 
on the Florence side. On the summit of San 
Miniato are the fortifications which Michael An- 
elo planned, now in a state of picturesque di- 
apidation. While the crowd thronged around 
this monument addresses were delivered in Ital- 
ian and in French, and eulogies pronounced. 
es the festival week the public interest 
centred on Michael Angelo; all collections of 
his works, originals or copies, were visited by 
crowds, and engravings and photographs of them 
were to be seen every where, 





The experiment with peaches which is being 
tried at Middletown, Delaware, is likely to prove 
a complete success. A mammoth refrigerator, 
which has a capacity of 75,000 baskets, has been 
nearly filled with peaches, and those which have 
been tested have been found in as perfect con- 
dition as when placed there. 





Two gigantic engineering feats are in contem- 
plation—one, a tunnel under the Straits of Do- 
ver, between England and France; the other, a 
tunnel between Spain and Morocco, under the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The length of the Dover 
tunnel would be a little over twenty miles, the 
Gibraltar tunnel about nine miles; but the depth 
of water in the Straits of Gibraltar is so much 
greater that the difficulties in boring would be 
much more than at Dover. The commercial 
advantages of a tunnel between England and 
France would be very great. 





The Fall River operatives, after a violent op- 
position to the contract proposed by the manu- 
facturers, were obliged to accept it, and, for the 
most part, returned to the mills. Some of the 
leaders in the strike continued their opposition 
and their threatening harangues long after the 
majority went to work. A Jarge number of work- 
ers came from other cities and States, and were 
received into the mills. However this whole 
affair is viewed, and whatever fault there may 
have been on either side, this contest has proved 
most disastrous to the operatives. By their two 
months’ strike they have deprived themselves— 
so it is estimated—of over $1,000,000, have suf- 
fered much, and gained nothing. It is to be 
hoped that the best interests of manufacturers 
ce operatives will be better harmonized here- 
after. 





“ Herzegovinas for two,’’ demanded a country 
gentleman, who was dining at a fashionable Paris 
restaurant, and wanted to taste all the novelties. 
The puzzled waiter retired to consult with his 
comrades; and finally returned and said, bland- 
ly, ‘* Very sorry, Sir; but we are quite out of 
Herzegovinas to-day, Sir.”” 





Arrangements have been made by which Bel- 
mont, the country-seat of the late Mr. Ralston, 
will be conducted as a rural adjunct of the Palace 
Hotel at San Francisco. 





Canova’s works of sculpture and modeling 
will be one of the elegant holiday books in 
England. It will contain 150 plates engraved 
in outline and printed on tinted paper, with de- 
scriptive letter-press. 


An exchange utters a timely warning in regard 
to the Centennial — They are to such 
an extent composed of inflammable material 
that special care and vigilance should be exer- 
cised to prevent fires. 


“The isobarometric lines moving in regular 
radation in a parabolic curve swept over the 
sothermal vicinage of the Gulf Stream, thence 

hyperbolically intersected the strata of lower 





temperature, and so evolved some of the most 
curious anomalies in modern meteorological 
phenomena,”’ This lucid explanation of the re- 
cent cyclone—or of something else, we will not 
oe certain what—will be read with intense inter- 
est by every individual. 





An interesting experiment has been made in 
London. About one hundred pounds of con- 
densed or solidified milk, which had been ex- 
posed to the action of the air for four years and 
three months, was tested. Its quality was found 
unimpaired, and by churning a few minutes it 
was resolved into good fresh butter. 





Repairing a broken shaft of a steam-ship in 
mid-ocean is an occurrence as rare as it is re- 
markable. Although it is not uncommon for a 
steamer at sea to become disabled in consequence 
of some injury to the shaft, a repair like that re- 
cently made to the Ethiopia, of the Anchor Line, 
is almost without precedent, and must be regard- 
ed as a great mechanical triumph. The Ethiopia 
sailed from Greenock on September 4, with 140 
cabin and 182 steerage passengers and the usual 
complement of about 100 men. When about 
1200 miles from New York, early in the morning 
of September 11, all on board were startled by a 
sudden shock and the instant stoppage of the 
machinery. It was found that the shaft was bro- 
ken in that section of it which was about mid- 
way between the engine-room and the screw. 
The fracture was a diagonal one, twenty inches 
in length, and very difficult to repair, but it was 
determined toattemptit. Returning to Queens- 
town under sail seemed the only alternative, un- 
less some steamer should come along which 
could take the Zthiopia in tow; for the strong 
westerly winds made it impossible to reach Nova 
Scotia, even if it were safe to approach such a 
dangerous coast with disabled machinery. The 
— was carried on amidst almost insuperable 
difficulties, the men working in the low tunnel 
which surrounds the shaft, in a close atmos- 
phere, and entirely by lamp-light; the drilling 
was slowly done by hand, and all needful appli- 
ances were limited. But skill and perseverance 
conquered, and in about nine days the difficult 
task was completed, and the voyage was re- 
sumed. On reaching this Es the passengers 
testified, in a series of resolutions, their appre- 
ciation of the skill and labor of the captain, of- 
ficers, engineers, and assistants, and their grati- 
tude for the comforts and abundant supply of 
food during a voyage prolonged to double the 
usual length. 





It is most natural and right that we should 
feel truly thankful for the skillful repair of bro- 
ken machinery at sea, and the safety of many 

recious lives. But are we sufficiently grateful 
or the shafts that do not break? for the skill 
that avoids icebergs and dangerous coasts, and 
safely steers through fogs and storms? for the 
stanch vessels that traverse the ocean year after 
year and are not disabled, nor run aground, nor 
burned at sea, nor sunk by collision, nor report- 
ed ‘missing?’ The disasters which do not hap- 
pen to ships on the great ocean might well be 
perpetual cause for thankfulness, 





The City of Berlin, of the Inman Line, one of 
the largest steamers afloat, recently made the 
fastest trip on record between Queenstown and 
New York—in seven days, eighteen hours, and 
two minutes, allowing for difference of time. 





Mount Hamilton, in Santa Clara County, has 
been selected by Mr. James Lick as a desirable 
location for the California Observatory, which 
is to contain the largest telescope in the world. 
Mr. Lick has appropriated $800,000 for the pur- 
poses of building and employing astronomers, 


engineers, etc. The condition of its location on 
Mount Hamilton is that the county will build a 
good road to the summit. 





A curious little Bible, said to be the smallest 
ever made, has been sent to the London Standard 
from the Oxford University Press. It is printed 
on a tough India paper of extreme thinness, 
measures 41¢ by 2% by 4¢ inches, weighs, when 
bound in limp Morocco leather, less than 3 
ounces, and can be sent through the post for a 
penny. It is also beautifully printed. 





They have counted the trees in the city of 
Paris, and found the census to be 82,000, besides 
9000 in public squares and court-yards, and 11,000 
in cemeteries. 





A traveler in Rensselaer County relates how 
he discovered two men in a swamp fishing for 
frogs with a wire snare, They had a large bas- 
ketful. One of the men said he made a good 
deal of money catching frogs for the New York 
market. In one month last season he caught 
1600 pounds of dressed frogs, for which he got 
thirty cents a pound, making $480 for his month’s 
work, Part of the time he had two boys to help 
him. Near Hudson, he said, he caught upward 
of 500 pounds in one week, and sold them for 
$160, or at an average of thirty-two cents a 
pound. Who eats all these frogs? 





Prince Alexis forms the subject of a pretty 
romance, the details of which are told in a re- 
cent number of the London Daily Telegraph. It 
appears that the Grand Duke Alexis—son of the 
Czar—is just divorced from his wife, who was a 
German maid of honor for whom the Empress 
had a great affection. She was not pretty, but 
extraordinarily — and possessed of that 
fascination which is a better gift than beauty. 
So the Grand Duke fell in love, and the lady, 
confiding in her mistress’s affection, undertook 
to break the news; but a few hours after, the 
lady found herself traveling at express speed to- 
ward the frontier, while the prince received or- 
ders to join his ship. Thus they were separated 
fora while, But the Grand Duke ran away, of 
course found the lady, and married her at a vil- 
lage church in Germany. Thence they went to 
America, where for two years they dwelt in per- 
fect happiness, The Czar, it is said, would not 
forgive, nor would the prince humble himself; 
but the Empress interposed at length both for 
her son and her ex-maid of honor, and so, after 
a time, a reconciliation took place, The solem- 
nities of the divorce are now all completed; the 
Grand Duke enters the army, and his ex-wife re- 
ceives a pension, Seeing she is but twenty-one, 
she has time for more romantic adventures, but 
greater she can scarcely hope for, 
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Fig. 1.—Camer’s-Harr anD Gros Gratn Dress.-—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see page 705. 





Fig. 1.—Drar v'Eré Dotmay.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII, Figs, 80-82, 
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Fig. 2.—Camev’s-Hain AND Gros Grain Dress.—Back.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For description see page 705. 
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Fig. 2.—Drar p'Eré Dotman.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No, XIII., Figs. 80-92, 
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Camel’s-hair and Gros Grain Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 704, 

Tue skirt of this dress is made of dark blue gros grain, and is trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the material. ‘The over-skirt and waist are of plaid 
camel's-hair, and are trimmed with tassel fringe and with a cording and bows 
of dark blue gros grain. ‘The sleeves and the pleating on the back are also of 
gros grain. The sleeves are finished at the wrist with a cuff pleated on the 
under side and trimmed with silk buttons, 

. 






and even conduced to sleep. Dress, again, is a matter of great importance in 
a sick-room, and here I must enter a protest against that very common practice 
of the amateur sick-nurse of making a “ guy” of herself. I really have seen such 
startling and unpleasant costumes donned ‘‘ for the occasion” as seemed to me 
enough to cause delirium in the patient if long contemplated—shawls and dress- 
ing-gowns and wraps of such an obsolete and awful character that the shadow 
of the watcher cast upon the wall by the dim light of the night-lamp must form 
a horrible “old granny,” and be by no means a pleasing reflection to meet a 
sick man’s eyes as he wakes, weak and con- 
fused, from an opiate-won sleep. 

The best dress for a sick-room is plain black, 
for the simple reason that no stain shows upon 
it; an old silk is the most economical, but silk 
rustles, and is therefore objectionable. Black 
alpaca is very serviceable—not made long 
enough to trail, upset chairs, and get under the 
doctor's feet ; and not having hanging sleeves, 
but fitting close and neat at the wrist, so as to 










PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE 
SICK-ROOM. 


\ HEN a woman thinks of making delib- 

erate choice of the profession of a sick- 
nurse, she must of course take into careful con- 
sideration if her character and temperament are 


JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 10 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and eeripton see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 28-35. 





Fig. 1.—Water-Proor CLoak 
FoR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS 
oL_p.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 19-27. 


Fig. 2.—Warter-proor Cloak 
FoR Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.]} 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 19-27. 


or are not suited for so arduous 
and trying an avocation. If she 
is a person of excitable nature, 
and possessed of but little self- 
control, she can be wisely coun- 
seled to give up the idea of a life 
for which she is so thoroughly 
unfit; but no peculiarities of 
character or temperament can 
exempt a woman from being 
called upon by the plain voice of 
duty, at one time or other of her 
life, to take her stand by the bed- 
side of one dear to her, and Burovuse ror 
soothe as best she may many a Boy FRoM 

Fig. 4.—Gray Water-proor CLoTH weary hour of restlessness and 3 To 5 
Croax.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] pain, YEARS OLD. they both keep the nurse’s feet 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Very few, indeed, arethewom- gor pattern and de- “ from becoming cold, and make 
No. X., Figs. 62*, 62°-67. en who escape this rule—most scription see Suppl., No. VII., Figs.47-56, the least possible sound in moy- 


be finished off by nice white linen 
cuffs. I have seen a hanging 
sleeve catch on some projecting 
point of chair or table, and con- 
vert a glass of egg-flip into a 
**douche” externally applied, 
swamping the patient in a yellow 
sea, besides sending her into hys- 
terics. A habit of moving quiet- 
ly about the room, and yet not 
treading ‘‘ on tiptoe” and making 
every board in the floor creak its 
loudest, is also very advisable ; 
and nothing can be better by way 
of ‘*chaussure” than those soft, 
warm felt boots now so common ; 


Back 





Fig. 5.—Dark Brivr Tricor Warrr- 
proor CLoak.—Front.—[See Fig. 1. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L., Figs. 1-10. 














have to take upon themselves 
the burden of attendance in a 
sick-room—and perhaps there 
are few subjects upon which the 
generality of women are so well 
intentioned and yet so ignorant. 
With the very best and kindest 
meaning in the world, attention 
bestowed upon a suffering per- 
son may be productive of more 
discomfort than comfort to the 
patient, and endless annoyance 
to the physician, just because 
the zealous but, alas! untrained 
and undisciplined volunteer 
does every thing the wrong way. 

Again, from a mistaken and 
unreal idea of true delicacy and 
refinement, many women shrink 
from ever seeing or learning 
any thing about suffering or 
sorrow; and so, when the in- 
evitable fate brings the sights 
and sounds of pain, the dread- 
ful realities of death, cruelly 
home to them, they are para- 
lyzed by terror, and useless— 
nay, worse than useless—to 
those most dear to them. Let 
all true women train themselves 
to possess self-control, calm- 
ness, and patient courage; let 
them strive to acquire a certain 
amount of knowledge of the 
cares and duties of a sick-room ; 
let them not shrink from hear- 
ing the details of this or that 
form of suffering and disease, 
and gladly and readily offer 
help (when they rightly and 
safely can) outside the bounds 
of their own immediate home 
circle. Let them rejoice in any 
fitting opportunity that may 
come in their way of perfecting 
themselves in this, the highest 
and holiest of a woman’s duties, 
so that when their own time of 
trial comes they may not fail. 

‘Taking it for granted that 
there are many who will gladly 
take a few plain and practical 
hints on this subject, I shall 
condense the result of a some- 
what long and wide experience 
into a short space. 

And first: It is in things 
which of themselves appear tri- 
fling and even insignificant that 
the comfort of a sick-room. is 
made or marred. For instance, 
an energetic and amiably inten- 
tioned person places a cold pil- 
low beneath the shoulders of a 
patient suffering from pneumo- 
nia, that is, inflammation of the 
lungs; a fit of coughing, per- 
haps a restless night, is the re- 
sult. Five minutes’ warming 
of the pillow at the fire wonld 
have prevented all this mischief, 








Fig. 1.—Darx Bive Tricot WaATER-PROOF 
CroaK.—Back.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs. 1-10. 
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Croax.—Front.—[See Fig. 4. } 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, X., Figs. 62*, 62°-67. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 36-46, 
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ing about. Of course the man- 
ner of speaking in a sick-room 
is all-important. Oh, the hor- 
ror of that dreadful ‘pig's 
whisper,” which penetrates to 
the inmost recesses of the room, 
and wakes the sleeping patient 
as surely as the banging of a 
door! 

In some of the most severe 
diseases, such as cholera and 
diphtheria, the patient is often 
intensely conscious of all that 
is passing around him. The 
wish to know every thing that 
is said and done is extreme, 
and nothing excites a patient 
so much as any thing like whis- 
pering and mystery. The nat- 
ural voice, only so much low- 
ered as to be perfectly distinct, 
is then the proper tone for a 
sick-room. If silence is need- 
ed, let it be complete, and no 
whispering permitted either in 
the room or, worse still, outside 
the door. 

And now I must say a few 
words on a disagreeable but yet 
most important subject. In 
any case where operative sur- 
gery is necessary, it can not be 
too strongly insisted upon that 
no one shall remain present 
whose calmness and self-con- 
trol are not a certainty. I re- 
member well a delicate and 
difficult operation having to be 
performed—not a painful one, 
but where success mainly de- 
pended on the perfect stillness 
of the patient. Scarcely had 
the first slight incision been 
made when the room resound- 
ed with the moans and cries, 
not of the sufferer, but the 
friend who had kindly come 
to support her through the or- 
deal! With many a@ sob and 
choke and gurgle the friend 
was assisted from the room, 
and then all went well enough ; 
but great delay, and much in- 
crease of nervousness on the 
part of the patient, naturally 
resulted. 

Thus it may be seen that any 
one who is in the least nervous, 
and can not be certain of her 
own powers of self-command, 
acts with truer kindness in re- 
maining absent from such 
scenes than by becoming an 
added source of anxiety where 
there is so much already of the 
gravest character. If, how- 
ever, a woman has the moral 
courage to face such trials ealm- 
ly and without flurry—if she 
can do simply what she is told, 
and nothing more—if she can 
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hold her tongue, wholly dismiss herself from her 
own mind, concentrating all her attention on the 
patient, she may be of untold help and comfort. 
On the other hand, a sick-nurse who asks the 
doctor endless questions, who presumes in her 
ignorance to criticise his treatment, who is spas- 
modic in her sympathy and ejaculatory in her 
lamentations, is pestilent in a sick-room, and 
should, if possible, be got rid of at any cost. 

But as well as the nervous and excitable nurse, 
there is another species of the genus against 
whom I would warn any one who in the least 
values his own comfort, and that is, the person 
who insists upon ‘‘helping you” to nurse some 
very severe case, and never ceases assuring you 
that she ‘‘keeps up splendidly at the time, but 
afterward— ;” and then comes an ominous shake 
of the head, which is a ghastly intimation of 
what a time you will have of it with her, when 
what she is pleased to call the ‘‘ reaction” sets 
in. Nothing can be more aggravating than to 
contemplate such an individual, and look for- 
ward to the ‘‘ breaking down” which she assures 
you is inevitable, and which you feel assured 
will come just when you and every body else are 
tired out with nursing the real sufferer, and 
when you want to go to bed and sleep your 
sleep out. ‘The very idea of having to put hot- 
water bottles to her feet, and mustard poultices 
to her side, and cooling lotions to her aching 
brow, and watch her se posant en martyr (the 
while you are wishing her at Jericho, or some 
other equally hard-to-get-back-from place), is 
not a pleasant anticipation, as you sit opposite 
to her through a long night of watching, and she 
tells you, with a melancholy yet vainglorious 
countenance, how she shall ‘‘ pay for this after- 
ward.” But she treats with scorn your sug- 
gestion that she should go to bed; indeed, she 
would be bitterly disappointed if she might not 
immolate herself—and you. This sort of thing 
is what I call “‘ selfish unselfishness,” a kind of 
self-sacrifice that is always acting as its own bill- 

ter. 

But there is one kind of nervousness which I 
do not think meets with sufficient consideration, 
and that is the unconquerable fear which you 
will find some people have of any disease that is 
infectious. Now I think this sort of fear is far 
more constitutional than mental, and it appears 
to me most uncharitable to speak of those who 
are thus nervous by temperament as “so fright- 
ened,” etc. Depend upon it, if any one has a 
great dread of infection, he is far better away 
from the chance of it. If I heard a person ex- 
press a great and overpowering dread of small- 
pox, cholera, fever, or diphtheria, I should do 
all in my power to prevent that person going 
near any case of the kind, because I should be 
morally certain of the result. As a rule, I be- 
lieve that those who are perfectly fearless are 
comparatively safe; and there is no truer test of 
perfect freedom from nervous dread than the fact 
of being able to sleep at once, quietly and nat- 
urally, and without the mind being obliged to 
dwell upon the work of the day. The best 
cholera nurse I ever saw used to tell me that she 
often sat down in the corner of a room, on the 
floor, and ‘‘ slept right off” for half an hour at a 
time, either day or night, just as such oppor- 
tunity for rest presented itself. But of course 
there are exceptions to all rules; and one of the 
most devoted and the most fearless in attendance 
on the sick, during a terrible epidemic, died just 
when the worst of the battle seemed over. 

But to return to some of those ‘‘trifles,” the 
knowledge of which is so needful to those who 
would try to fulfill well the duties of an amateur 
sick-nurse. 

When active personal care of a sick person is 
undertaken, the finger-nails should be kept very 
short. I have seen a long nail tear open a blister 
and expose a raw surface, causing great pain. 
For the same reason, all removable rings should 
be taken off ; and any ornaments that hang loose 
and make’ a jingling noise are best dispensed 
with, as they irritate and annoy a sensitive pa- 
tient, 

It seems to me that this very unpretending pa- 
per will be hardly complete without a few words 
as to the diet that is best for any one acting as 
sick-nurse in a long and trying case. 

One great point is to let no silly notions of 
sentiment prevent your making a practice of tak- 
ing substantial and regular meals ; and when you 
have to sit up all night, be sure and have food at 
hand, and never go more than three hours with- 
out eating. Now I am going to say what I 
know many will highly disapprove of, and it is 
this: when you are nursing a long and anxious 
case, and you want to be able to ‘‘ stay” to the 
end, avoid all stimulants. ‘There is nothing you 
can do such hard work upon, there is nothing 
that will support you in long-continued watching 
and fatigue, like good, well-made coffee. Stimu- 
lants only give a temporary excitement that 
passes itself off as strength. They injure that 
clearness of thought, that perfect quietude and 
recollectedness, which are so essential to the good 
sick-nurse ; and they tend more than any thing 
else to that miserable ‘‘ breaking down after- 
ward” of which I have already spoken. 





COURTESY THE BEST POLICY. 


OR my part, I should endeavor to show a 

little politeness to Mother Shipton if I found 
her in a difficulty about her luggage on a rail- 
way platform; and I have always thought that 
Macbeth and Banquo would not have come to 
such ultimately signal grief as they did if, when 
they first encountered the three witches, they had 
addressed them with common civility. They 
might have said, ‘‘ Ladies, we are strangers in 
these parts ; would you be kind enough to tell us 
- distance to a place called Fores, and whether 

refreshment can be procured on the way ?” 
ry nstead of which,” as the judge remarked in 





the celebrated duck- adios case, the unman- 
nerly pair hail the three strong- minded mem- 
bers of the spiritualist association in the rudest 
fashion. ‘* How fur is’t call’d to Fores ?” they 
ask, uncouthly. And then they go on to make 
the coarsest remarks about the skinniness of 
the ladies’ fingers, the chappiness. of their lips, 
end the hirsute adornments on their chins. 
It would have been much better to have lent 
them a pair of tweezers or a bottle of depilatory 
mixture; and I have always admired ladies who 
are endowed with a slight raustache. Again, 
could there have been any thing more shocking 
to les bienséances than to talk about a “ blasted 
heath?” ‘*An expanse of the moorland sus- 
ceptible of some slight additional cultivation” 
would have been much more in accordance with 
the usages of polite society. The witches were 
ladies with very good memories. You know 
what befell the husband of the ill-conditioned 
lady who declined to give the weird sisters a 
share of the chestnuts she was munching. All 
the efforts of all the Plimsolls of the Dark Ages 
could not prevent the good ship Tiger from be- 
ing tempest-tossed on its return voyage from Alep- 
po, although the ship was not wholly lost. But 
what happened to Macbeth ? He was run through 
the body by Macduff. What happened to Ban- 
quo? He had his throat cut. And all because 
they had been rude to three old ladies, who 
might have been permanently conciliated by the 
gift of a few bawbees to buy a noggin of whisky 
withal. An insulted woman never forgives. 





SHOOTING-STARS. 


Home through the sultry summer night 
We saunter, you with your cigar ; 
In purple space, with rapid flight, 
I mark a sudden shooting-star. 
You're thinking still of that last valse, 
And scarcely caught the passing ray— 
Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait! 


I know you think I’m growing old, 

And waste the moments scanning skies, 
Because dull Time has left me cold 

And blind to light in beauty’s eyes. 
Perhaps ’tis true; I only know 

Such dreams with me have had their day. 
Encore une étoile qui file, 

Qui file, file et disparait ! 


But Heaven forbid that I should preach 
The worldly truths you'll learn too soon; 
An added lustrum’s lore will teach 
The wisdom of life’s afternoon. 
This ball was last of all the list, 
The season’s over now, they say? 
Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait ! 





HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Actinor or “A Woman's Venaeanoz,” “ Won—not 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A BUSINESS INTERVIEW. 


Ow the ensuing morning Gertrude did not ap- 
pear at the breakfast table. She had ‘passed 
but an indifferent night,” said Mrs. Raeburn, 
**and was recruiting herself by a little sleep for a 
few hours.” I hated that woman’s rounded 
phrases, which always seemed to me framed with 
intent to deceive, and was by no means pacified 
by this particular statement. If Gertrude was 
not down to lunch, I privately resolved to call in 
Mr, Wilde upon my own responsibility. 

In the mean time several incidents took place. 
In order, doubtless, to keep his head quite clear 
for the transaction of the business in hand that 
day, the attorney abstained altogether from his 
usual stimulant, the effect of which was most de- 
plorable; for even worse than the dram-drinker 
who continues to drink, is the dram-drinker who 
desists from doing so for a particular occasion. 
Then his system craves for the usual fillip; his 
spirits lie deep down, waiting for the summons 
of the fire-god ; his eyes lack lustre; his hands 
are unsteady ; his tongue is chained. Through- 
out the forenoon Mark Raeburn exhibited all 
these symptoms, and, in addition, a most dis- 
tressing anxiety. Unable to attend to business, 
notwithstanding that it had urgent claims upon 
him, he remained in the breakfast-room watch- 
ing, with agitation, for his expected guests. No 
less than twice did he visit the office, to beg me 
to look in Bradshaw for the time at which Mr. 
Sinclair (the secretary) might be expected ; and 
when my uncle rode up before that hour, the at- 
torney called me in to help him (as he expressed 
it) “do the honors.” Nothing could have been 
more significant of the state to which this unhap- 
py man had reduced himself, since, even within 
my remembrance, he had been quite remarkable 
for his genial manners and hearty welcome to 
all comers. Even the rector, who, with all his 
shrewdness, was by nature as unsuspicious as a 
child, and especially so with respect to those for 
whom he had any regard, remarked to me, with 
a raising of the eyebrow, when Mark happened 
to leave the room, that our host was ‘‘a cup too 
low”—a phrase which expressed more literally 
than he suspected the actual position of affairs. 
‘* Raeburn will play the deuce with the business, 
Harry, if he goes on like this, you know,” contin- 
ued he, ‘‘and leave a very poor thing for John.” 

It was characteristic of my uncle, under such 
circumstances, to think of John Raeburn’s futare 
rather than of the present safety of his own se- 
curities ; and also that he should have come over 
to Kirkdale upon the attorney's affairs, though 
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he detested ‘‘ business,” where it related to him- 
self, and, I am compelled to add, trouble of all 
kinds—save what pertained to sickness and the 


. 

** Whatever Mark can want me over here for,” 
he went on, petulantly, ‘‘is an enigmato me. I 
know Sinclair, to be sure; and, indeed, but for 
my old college acquaintance with him, I verily 
believe Alec would never have got his annuity. 
He looked so shockingly ill, poor fellow, that they 
thought it was a got-up case; that he would have 
jumped up with a‘ Ha! ha! cured in an instant!’ 
like the man in the quack advertisement, so soon 
as he had got his annuity; but why, now that he 
has got it—” 

Here the attorney re-entered the room and cut 
short my uncle’s speculations se had been up 
stairs, he said, to see that all was ready. 

“My good fellow, one would think it was a 
surgical operation that was about to take place,” 
observed the rector, good-humoredly, ‘‘ instead 
of a simple legal formula—if, indeed, there is 
such a thing as simplicity in the law at all. I 
hope the patient is not in such a state of flutter 
as you seem to be ?” 

** Not at all, not at all, my dear Hastings ; this 
is one of his good days.” 

“*Very well; then I'll tell you what I'll do,” 
said the rector, impulsively; ‘Ill go up and 
keep him company till this secretary-bird arrives.” 

**No, no, no; you must not do that,” answered 
the attorney, hurriedly. ‘* Alec is tolerably com- 
posed, it is true, but when a sick man is expect- 
ing a visit, not from a secretary-bird—no, by 
Jove! but from a vulture—a fellow that will pos- 
itively be benefited by his decease, and is anxious 
for it—why that, of course, gives him some per- 
turbation.” 

“* Well, here is Sinclair,” observed my uncle, as 
a fly drove up to the front-door with the expect- 
ed visitor, ‘‘so poor Alec need not remain on ten- 
ter-hooks any longer.” 

The secretary was a grave and discreet person- 
age, as befitted his post. ‘Though a contempo- 
rary of the rector’s, he showed so austerely beside 
him that, perhaps, for the first time I recognized 
how young for his age my uncle was, In their 
very greeting there was all the difference in the 
world; the rector so frank and free, the secretary 
so reticent, reserved, and on his guard, as though 
he feared the other should be about to reveal 
some humiliating antecedents—reminiscences -of 
his college career, which, however, I doubt not, 
was spotless. As to the attorney, Mr. Sinclair 
surveyed him with gimlet eyes, as a commission- 
er in bankruptcy might regard a gentleman ac- 
cused of concealing property from his creditors ; 
and I must confess that Mark Raeburn looked as 
if he had done it; any thing more obsequious, 
nay, more cringing, than his manner I had nev- 
er beheld, except in a picture of the Siamese 
court, where the king is approached by his re- 
spectful subjects on all fours. ‘‘ He was deeply 
grieved to have had to trouble Mr. Sinclair to 
come to Kirkdale, but his brother's condition 
rendered his going to town out of the question, 
as Mr. Hastings, their mutual friend, would bear 
witness.” 

‘The medical certificate explained that much,” 
was Mr. Sinclair's reply. 

‘*'True, true,” replied Mark, hastily, not, how- 
ever, without impressing me at least with the con- 
viction that he had forgotten all about it; ‘‘ that, 
of course, was decisive. Now the question is, 
shall we go up stairs at once, and lunch afterward, 
or take some refreshment in the mean time? You 
must surely stand in need of it, Mr. Sinclair, aft- 
er your long journey ?” 

My belief is that the attorney would have given 
a ten-pound note for the opportunity of taking a 
glass of sherry at that moment. Unhappily, the 
secretary was that too conveniently constituted 
sort of man who is never in a hurry for his food. 
He would prefer to wait, he said, until the busi- 
ness which he had come about should be com- 

pleted. 

‘Perhaps you are right,” said Mark; ‘‘ for, 
after all, the whole affair will not take five min- 
utes, you know.” 

Mr. Sinclair bowed stiffly, looking the while as 
though he did not know any thing of the kind. 

‘*T am quite at your service,” said he. 

Then they all trooped up stairs, my uncle lead- 
ing the way, then the secretary, and lastly Mark, 
who looked as pale as the sick man who was 
awaiting them in the bedroom, and stumbled at 
every other step. I heard Mrs. Raeburn come 
out into the passage and cry ‘‘ Hush!” at the 
noise he made. 

The interview lasted nearer to fifty minutes 
than five, and then the three came down again to 
luncheon. Mark looked utterly shattered, and 
scarcely spoke a word ; my uncle was graver than 
before; the secretary, on the other hand, seemed 
to have thawed a litle. He was the only one, 
after all, who proved to have an appetite, though 
the attorney showed a great devotion to the sher- 
ry, which presently picked him up a little. 

‘*T am afraid, Sinclair,” said the rector, ‘ that 
you will have no occasion to come down here 
three months hence. Our friend above-stairs 
seems in evil case.” 

‘* Yes, indeed. Speaking in my professional 
capacity, however, I may say that in the case of 
life annuitants, to die is the exception—to live, 
the rule.” 

It is extraordinary how persons not given to 
joking will, when they do joke, select the most 
inopportune occasions for it. It seemed, how- 
ever, in this case to strike the speaker that he 
had been, under the circumstances, a little too 
facetious, for he turned to Mark and added, 

“ Seriously speaking, my dear Sir, I have known 
persons survive for many years who were appar- 
ently even nearer to death’s door than your poor 
brother,” 

**'Then, since he does not suffer, let us hope 
his life will be prolonged,” said the rector, ear- 
nestly. 





‘* Personally, I echo your sentiments with all 
my heart, Hastings,” observed the guest; ‘‘ but, 
in the interest of my employers, you know, I am 
bound to wish a short life to their annuitants.” 

{am sure, though this man had been a college 
acquaintance of my uncle's, that he could never 
have been his friend; the rector looked at him 
now as if he could have kicked him; while the 
attorney, on the other hand, seemed to be by no 
means displeased with his new acquaintance. 

“*T hope, Mr. Sinclair, we shall have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you down here next quarter-day, 
which will be in December,” said he. ‘‘ I mean 
—that is, that you will not send a deputy.” 

** You are very good, Mr. Raeburn. No; I al- 
ways look to these matters myself; though in 
this case, indeed, my personal attendance will, 
for the future, be hardly necessary ; if Mr. Hast- 
ings here—‘ clergyman of the parish’ our articles 
say, but it can’t signify which parish—will be 
good enough to ‘certify,’ that will be quite suf- 
ficient; and, of course, we shall have your broth- 
er's signature if he is able to make it. I have 
known an annuity paid for years to a man who, 
from physical weakness, could only put a cross 
instead of his name.” 

‘There is nothing of that sort as yet in poor 
Alec’s case,” remarked my uncle. ‘‘I thought 
his signature to the receipt particularly vigorous, 
considering his condition in other respects.” 

“*It was so,” assented the secretary, ‘‘ and 
that is a very bad sign—I mean, a very good one, 
in a case of this description. Indeed, I think, 
my dear Hastings, that you and your friend have 
stolen a march upon us after all, and that he will 
live to sign many a quarter's receipt.” 

For all that, it was plain that the ‘‘ vulture,” 
as Mark had termed him, was, in his professional 
capacity, well pleased with the result of his in- 
terview, and confident of brother Alec’s speedy 
demise; while my uncle was proportionally cast 
down. As to the attorney, the wine seemed to 
have made another man of him, and he so skill- 
fully manipulated the ungenial secretary that 
they parted quite good friends. 

“*T am sorry,” said Mark, as the other stepped 
into his fly, ‘‘ that you have delegated your du- 
ties here to Mr. Hastings, since it will deprive 
us of the pleasure of giving you a Christmas wel- 
come at the Priory.” 

** Thank you, thank you; but, you see, it’s a 
great relief to me if I can get these matters done 
by deputy. If Hastings were not personally 
known to me—a man so completely trustworthy 
—the matter could have been scarcely managed 
in that way, in a case in which such a consider- 
able sum”—he whispered something in Mark's 
ear, and held up his hands by way of finish to 
the sentence. 

** Oh, your company can — s cried Mark, 
laughing ; ; *‘it is as rich as 

** Poor, poor as Lazarus, I jo assure you,” re- 
plied the secretary, with a deprecating smile; 
and away he drove. 

‘** A good man of business that, depend upon 
it,” observed the attorney to my uncle, approv- 
ingly, as the vehicle rolled away. 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” returned the rector, 
dryly; ‘‘he’s a deuced vulgar fellow, however, 
at all events.” 

The rector, who was anxious to be off, had 
left, as usual, his horse at the inn in Kirkdale, 
having always various errands to transact in the 
little town upon his wife’s account. I was about 
to set out with him thither, in order to have the 
opportunity of calling on Mr. Wilde, when it 
suddenly struck me that such a course might be 
open to objection. I was fully resolved that 
Gertrude should see the doctor, but it was better, 
I reflected, that he should be sent for, if possible, 
by somebody else; it would be taking too much 
upon myself, and especially, taking the fact of 
our engagement for granted, that I should do 
this thing at my own suggestion, and without 
even the permission of her own family. 

** You know poor Gertrude is il! again ?” said 
I to my uncle, as he was about to take leave of 
his host. 

** Not ill, I hope, Harry,” returned he. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Raeburn told me that she felt a slight indisposi- 
tion, but would be down stairs to dinner.” 

‘* Gertrude herself, however, informed me last 
night,” answered I, gravely, “‘ that she had ex- 
perienced a retarn of the same malady of which 
Mr. Wilde thought so seriously when she went to 
Stanbrook.” 

‘*T say, Raeburn, do you hear that ?” inquired 
my — sharply. 

Yes, yes; I am very sorry,” ” replied the at- 
torney, starting from a ‘ brown-study,” in which 
he had been enveloped since the secretary's de- 
parture. ‘‘I can’t think what has come to Ger- 
trude ; she never used to be so delicate.” 

**Yes; but the point is, what is to be done?” 
returned my uncle, impatiently. ‘‘ Mrs. Raeburn 
is naturally engrossed in her attendance on your 
brother, and has neither time nor thought to give 
to others; and as we are going into the town, 
don’t you think it would be just as well if Harry 
should look in upon Mr. Wilde and ask him to 
step up?” 

** Well, really, you know that would be rather 
embarrassing,” answered the attorney, with un- 
wonted decision. ‘‘ In point of fact, very much 
so, because Mr. Wilde has protested he is of 
no use to Alec, and will only visit him as a 
friend.” 

** But who wants him to see Alec? Here is 
Gertrude ill, or getting ill, and no one to look 
after her. Iam sure Mrs. Raeburn would thank 
him for taking this second responsibility off her 
shoulders.” 

‘*'There is something in that,” said the attor- 
ney, reflecting, perhaps, how often his wife had 
adverted to responsibility No. One for the last 
six months. ‘* By all means send Wilde in ; 
only make him understand, please, that it will 
be a professional call, and to Gertrudeonly. As 
lawyers, we are bound to protest against gratu- 
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itous advice of all kinds, are we not, Sheddon? 
Good-by, rector, and thank you for coming to 
see us through our little business affair. In fu- 
ture, you know, I shall regard you with increased 
respect, as the plenipotentiary of the Assurance 
Company. Good-by.” . 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorREsPonpDeEST. } 


The Queen's Letter.—The last Monster.—Artificial 
Babies. —“‘ Jack Ketch” interviewed.—The Last of 
Theodore Hook.—An expensive Guest. 

T is a mistake for ‘‘ Majesty” to move. So 

long as royal folks are content to be quiet, 

the most charitable construction, in this coun- 
try, at least, is always put upon their inaction. 
Unhappily, however, the Queen has always been 
given to letter-writing, and not even the most 
loyal could compliment her upon her talent for 
composition. She has a habit of dispatching a 
few words in her own handwriting to the hero 
or sufferer of any sensational event, and the 
style is not royal, Her letter of sympathy 
about the victims of the Solent catastrophe—be- 
fore writing which she did not even trouble her- 
self to inquire what ‘‘the other poor man’s” 
name was who perished—was a most unfortu- 
nate performance. But she has now committed 
a much more serious mistake. Immediately 
upon the verdict of the second coroner’s jury— 
which only just acquitted her captain of man- 
slaughter, and did blame him for excessive speed 
—she has had the imprudence to cause a note to 
be addressed by her private secretary to the com- 
modore of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, Ryde, 
to suggest that in future private yachts, urged 
no doubt “‘ by motives of loyalty or curiosity,” 
should not approach the royal yacht, since the 
practice may lead to ‘‘lamentable results.” I 
do not say this note is felt to be a great imperti- 
nence—I wish I could: it is felt to be only too 
pertinent ; indeed, its purport, as a newspaper I 
now hold in my hand does not hesitate to say, is 
**to raise what the lawyers call a false issue, to 
shift the blame of the late disaster from the shoul- 
ders of those who have been proved to be guilty 
to those of the innocent.” It is not too much 
to say that if this ill-judged missive had been 
published before the verdict upon the matter, 
that verdict would have been ‘‘ manslaughter,” 
for, without doubt, it was respect for the Queen, 
and a mistaken idea that she regretted her own 
imprudence in traveling at so high a rate of 
speed, that made the jury so lenient. Public 
opinion upon the affair has veered wholly round 
since a certain great public organ thought it be- 
coming to praise her Majesty for receiving the 
rescued persons with such promptitude on board 
her yacht. Some queens, I suppose it thought, 
would have put them overboard. 

The nose of the poor ‘*‘ Woolwich Infant,” 
which, from its weight of thirty-five tons, was 
thought to be a fine child, has been utterly put 
out of joint by that ‘‘ new arrival,” the eighty- 
one-ton gun. This is by far the largest in the 
world, and has just been proved a great success. 
The shot, or rather the flat-headed projectile 
which has now taken the place of the cannon- 
ball, weighs 1258 pounds, plus the gas check, 
which weighs fifteen pounds, and is elevated to 
the mouth of the gun by a hydraulic apparatus, 
and it takes twelve men to ram it home. It can 
throw a shot six miles, if desired, but 4000 yards 
is taken as the farthest range at which it will be 
serviceable, and at that distance it may be just- 
ly remarked that ‘‘ where it hits it makes a hole.” 
The gun is twenty-seven feet long, twenty-four 
feet inside, six feet thick at the breech, fourteen 
and a half inches at the bore, and weighs, with 
its carriage, 120 tons. The charges of powder 
varied during the experiments from 170 pounds 
to 230 pounds. But the most effective was 
found to be the 220-pounds charge. ‘The object 
was to discover the amount of force possessed 
by the projectile ; so the butts, composed of sand 
sixty feet thick, with seventy-five feet of earth 
to back it, were only 200 feet away. 

The shots penetrated from forty to forty-seven 
feet into the sand. Burning pebbles of powder 
(for, as you may suppose, it is of coarsish grain) 
were propelled over the butts, and ‘‘a large and 
perfect smoke ring ascended from the muzzle 
and shot up vertically in the air, retaining its 
form and continuing its rapid flight for about a 
minute,” and causing a sustained noise, similar 
to that ofa shell. In the course of the proceed- 
ings, while attempting to withdraw the crusher 
gauge from the powder chamber, the extracting 
rod came apart in the gun. To get it out a 
volunteer crept in at the muzzle, and after a fifth 
trial, and having been half blinded and half suf- 
focated by the gases remaining in the bore, he 
succeeded. This was very literally seeking the 
bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth. The 
experiments are considered to have decisively 
settled the question of armor versus guns in favor 
of the latter. Such a shot would go through 
any thing that floats—twenty inches of iron with 
backing, for instance—at the comparatively short 
distance of a mile, as though it were card-board. 

The artificial baby, designed by its squalls to 
keep people out of railway carriages and to re- 
tain them for their occupants, I should unhesi- 
tatingly put down to American ingenuity, but 
that the conditions of travel in the United States 
do not demand such a thing. In England we 
have not only three classes of railway carriages, 
but our first-class passengers wish to be private 
also, and hence this curious invention. It is 
gravely advertised that the artificial babies are 
charged for according to their power of sound, 
that is, of annoyance: one that can keep up an 
incessant cry such as would deter any intending 
passenger from intruding on its parents’ privacy 
costs £3 sterling. This is certainly an improve- 
Ment upon the old device of barking like a dog, 





as though you had been recently bitten by one, 
and were developing symptoms of hydrophobia; 
or of rubbing your face till it got very red, and 
expressing a hope that the innocent intruder on 
your party was ‘‘ not afraid of scarlet fever.” 

This ‘‘’orrible tale” of the Whitechapel mur- 
der, with its burial and mutilations and disin- 
huming, has given an impetus to sensational in- 
telligence of a similar class. Among other items, 
a correspondent of the Paris Figaro tells us that 
he has ** interviewed” Marwood, the successor to 
Calcraft (our late Jack Ketch), and finds him a 
very decent sort of person. He had always, how- 
ever, a taste for the gallows. ‘* When I was a 
shop-man I never missed an execution, and have 
passed many a night in the cold and wet waiting 
for the performance. I lost my situation twice 
through this; but all that time I was studying 
the art of hanging, and now I earn from £400 to 
£500 a year by it, and my family and I are very 
happy.” Such is the reward of perseverance and 
of developing a natural taste. 

A very good story of this ‘‘ grewsome” sort 
has recently made its appearance in connection 
—of all folks in the world to associate with 
grewsomeness !—with Theodore Hook. He was 
traveling by stage-coach with a man so dreary- 
looking that he evoked Hook’s sympathy (which 
was rather difficult), and made him ask the cause 
of his melancholy. 

** Sir,” said he, ‘‘the other day it was borne 
in upon me that I should buy a certain ticket in 
the State Lottery. I did so; but no sooner had 
I possessed myself of it than I repented of my 
folly, and parted with it to a friend. By Jove, 
Sir, would you believe it?—that turned up a 
prize of £30,000!” 

‘* That is truly bad luck,” said Hook. ‘‘If it 
had happened to me, I believe I should have cut 
my throat.” 

** Well,” said the other, ‘‘of course you would ; 
and that’s just what I did,” and, baring his neck, 
he exposed to the joker’s horrified gaze the mark 
of the cicatrix from ear to ear. 

News of that wretched little impostor the Shah 
of Persia comes to us from Ispahan. The Mirza 
Hussein Khan has lately had the honor of enter- 
taining him for a whole week, which must have 
been rather an expensive one. He gave his Maj- 
esty £12,000 in cash, and 100 Cashmere shawls 
for his ladies; and altogether the bill came to 
£20,000. The Shah never visits any one with- 
out expecting to receive presents ; on the other 
hand, it is contrary to etiquette that any one 
should visit Aim. It is upon these terms that I 
myself should like to go about and see my friends. 

R. Kemsue, of London. 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


o ANG Miss Ashurst!” 
**Oh, Phil!” 

‘* Well, I can’t help it. Why does she come 
to spoil every thing? Don’t I know how it will 
be ?—always Miss Ashurst to be considered, 
taken about, included in every thing. No more 
drives and boat-rows, just you and me, Amy; 
no more evenings on the door-step. I declare 
I've a great mind to go over to Uncle Phil’s at 
Goshen for a month.” 

** Now, Phil, please” (coaxingly). ‘‘ It won't 
be so bad as you think. Besides, you may like 
her very much. Mother says her mother was 
the greatest beauty in Connecticut.” 

** She isn’t a beauty, though; I'll bet on that. 
A talking, writing, society woman—I hate the 
kind. Amy, will you go out fora row? We'll 
have one more while the boat is all our own.” 

This confabulation was held on either side of 
the Widow Mauran’s garden gate—a model gate 
for purposes of conversation, just high enough 
and wide enough to accommodate two pairs of 
elbows, and allow the owners of the elbows to 
look easily into each other’s eyes. Phil smiled 
into Amy’s as he swung wide the barrier. He 
offered his arm, she took it, and they sauntered 
down to the shore. They were a picturesque 
couple to look at. Tall Phil, in spite of his mo- 
mentary ill temper, possessed a frank, handsome 
face, lit with fine eyes and the sweetest of smiles : 
while little Amy’s modest, wild-flower beauty 
was exquisite in its way. Second cousins, inti- 
mate friends, all but declared lovers, it was a 
pleasant matter of course that they should be al- 
ways together; and in spite of Amy’s disclaimers, 
she was at the bottom of her heart as sorry as 
Phil at this interruption to their téte-a-téte—as 
sorry, or sorrier ; for blended with her regret was 
the instinctive apprehension of a girlish heart, 
which, pledged in fact though not in name, 
grieves with the unspoken dread that some oth- 
er woman may yet pass by to snatch from her 
very lips the coveted untasted cup in whose depth 
lies, or seems to lie, all the best sweetness of com- 
ing life. It was a comfort to have Philip so cross 
about it, however; and in the effort to soothe him 
she, woman-like, forgot her own annoyance. So 
the evening ended happily. 

Next day brought the expected guest. Amy’s 
first glance set her heart to quaking again. Nev- 
er had she seen a woman in the least like this. 
Rose Ashurst was one of those born enchant- 
resses who reign not only by intention, but by 
right. Her beauty would have been remarkable 
had not her charm been more remarkable. Her 
wit and talent were balanced by a sweet good 
humor which pervaded every word and act, and 
flavored all with fascination. Tact, culture, the 
perfect self-possession which verges upon self-for- 
getfulness, lent their aid to complete her attrac- 
tion. And all was real. There was no pretense 
about Miss Ashurst. The kind looks which 
beamed from her beautiful eyes sprung from a 
kind heart. She threw herself into the interest 
of every human creature who approached her 
with a warmth born of true sympathy. No won- 
der she was popular. Popularity hardly spoiled 
her. She received her daily ovations as a mat- 








ter of course, half indifferently, half gratefully, 
but always with a modest grace which enhanced 
her effect. A dangerous woman this to bring into 
propinquity with susceptible youths. Poor Amy! 

But Amy, too, felt the charm. The dazzling 
brown eyes which had bewitched so many hearts 
worked their spell upon hers at once, and she 
lent delighted aid in settling the new-comer and 
her belongings. This month in Pemigewasset 
was a sudden whim of Miss Ashurst’s. She 
wanted quiet and a place to write in, and the 
old homestead in which her great-grandmother 
was born seeming to meet these conditions, she 
wrote to offer herself as an inmate; and Mrs. 
Mauran, who was glad to add to her small income 
by an occasional boarder, gave pleased consent. 
All manner of pretty things came out of the 
trunks to adorn the simple chamber. Miss Ash- 
urst could not live without artistic surroundings, 
and traveled always with photographs, sketches, 
books, small articles of virtu, and bits of bright 
color in this or that. ‘These disposed on walls 
and table, with daintily frilled and embroidered 
covers laid over the old-fashioned pillows, an 
easel with its canvases and oil-tubes in one cor- 
ner (Miss Ashurst painted pictures), a writing- 
table exquisitely arranged drawn into the win- 
dow (Miss Ashurst wrote books), a sweet-faced 
Madonna painted on ivory, a few flowers grouped 
in a classic vase, made the homely keeping- 
room chamber over into a bower of romance, 
simple Amy thought. She stood as in a dream, 
inhaling the perfume of a wide luxurious life, 
of a whole world of sensations and sights un- 
known till now, and scarcely comprehended. 

There!” said Miss Ashurst, giving the last 
touch to her vase of clematis and roses, ‘‘ now I 
shall do beautifully. What a pleasant room this 
is! The very exposure I like best, and such a 
sweet view! It is just the room to work in. I 
am glad your mother let me come, Amy. I may 
call you Amy, may I not? We are relatives, 
you know—far away, but still relatives.” 

“Oh yes, please do,” cried Amy. 
one calls me so.” 

‘* How lovely she is!” was her soliloquy as she 
went down stairs. ‘‘I wonder what Phil will 
think of her? He will be surprised, I’m sure, 
but he must admire her; he can’t help it.” 

She watched the expression of his eyes at tea- 
time, but it told her nothing. Phil scarcely 
spoke. He looked at Miss Ashurst a great 
deal, but Amy could only guess what the looks 
meant. 

“* Well?” she said, interrogatively, as they met 
on the door-steps after tea. 

** Well,” responded Phil. 

“*What do you think? Isn’t she pretty?” 

“* Pretty!” with an indignant inflection. 

‘* Why, Phil, how can you help thinking so ?” 

** Pretty is not the word at all. She is su- 
perb—beantiful.” 

**T thought you would think so,” said Amy, 
cheerfully, but with a little stricture at her heart. 

**Yes. She’s not my style, of course; but 
she is a woman in a thousand. No wonder she 
has been such a belle all her life.” 

** I’m so glad you admire her. Now you won't 
mind her being here, and you'll be polite to her, 
won't you, Phil ?” 

**Oh yes, I'll do whatever you wish,” replied 
Phil, with a carelessness which was half affected. 

**She’s not Philip’s style,” whispered Amy to 
her pillow that night, and fell asleep with the 
talismanic sentence en her lips. 

“ Alas, how easily things 34 wang! 

A word too much, or a kiss too long, 

And there falleth a mist and a blinding rain, 

And life is never the same again,” 
sings George Macdonald. Things went ‘‘ wrong” 
in little Amy’s world during the next fortnight. 
Was it only the prescience of coming mists which 
darkened the blue, and made the days sad? was 
it only foolish jealousy, or was it something tan- 
gible? She made herself miserable over these 
questions. She scolded herself; but scolding 
did no good; the wrung, hurt feeling would not 
leave her. And yet why was she hurt? Was 
it not natural and right that Philip should be 
attentive to their guest, who had on him, as on 
her, the claim of kindred blood—this guest who 
was so charming? For Amy never denied the 
charm ; she felt it herself too strongly. Was it 
not the very thing she had asked him to do? 
Yes; but yet—but yet— All these reflections 
ended by deepening the vague unhappiness. 
Night after night she sat alone on the door-step 
and watched the boat glide off into the moon- 
light, Phil at the oa*:, Miss Ashurst with the 
tiller ropes in her white hands. ‘‘Come with 
us,” they always said; but when she murmured 
an excuse, they passed on cheerfully without her. 
Yes, it had come to that: Philip went without 
her, and liked it just as well! The world—her 
world—had changed. Would it ever be ‘‘the 
same again ?” 

Philip was in a temporary dazzle of admira- 
tion; he neither reasoned nor reflected. But 
for Miss Ashurst, no slightest glimpse of the 
truth had crossed her mind. She thought Amy 
a sweet, pretty child, but shy, and busy with 
household matters, as the only daughter of a 
widow in poor circumstances must naturally be. 
For Phil, he was charming; she liked him best 
when alone—the truth being that a slight uneasy 
consciousness made him awkward when in com- 
pany with the old love, with whom he was some- 
how a little ‘‘ off,” and the new, with whom he 
was not fairly ‘‘on.” So Miss Ashurst was not 
sorry when Amy refused to join in the moon- 
light rows, and knowing nothing of what had 
gone before, it did not strike her as unusual or 
make her question. He and Amy were as broth- 
er and sister, she reflected. So her eyes being 
sealed by ignorance, and Phil's blinded as by a 
sudden spell, Amy’s pale cheeks and woful looks 
passed unheeded, except by one pair of eyes 
which were not sealed, namely, her mother’s. 

Mrs. Mauran was a quiet person; but her quiet 
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concealed strength and a power of reading char- 
acter. Instinctively she ‘* took stock” of all per- 
sons with whom she came into contact, and her 
instinct rarely failed. A bitter experience had 
taught her how ‘‘ easily things go wrong” in this 
world of ours, and though she *‘ hated to med- 
dle,” and was sorry to lose her boarder, she re- 
solved to appeal to the sweetness and nobility 
which she felt were the underlying stratum of 
Miss Ashurst’s nature. It was in this wise that 
she accomplished her purpose : 

Miss Ashurst and Phil had been off on a drive 
prolonged into late twilight. ‘Tea was over. 
Phil had strolled down to the village after the 
mail, and Mrs. Mauran sat beside her guest in 
the shaded porch. 

‘* Where is Amy ?” asked Miss Ashurst. 

“Gone to bed with a bad headache,” said 
Mrs. Mauran. 

**A headache? Iam so sorry! Isn’t there 
something out of my medicine case which would 
relieve her ?—pulsatilla, perhaps, or iris.” Miss 
Ashurst was a devoted homeeopath. 

**T think there is something. Not out of your 
case, however,” replied Mrs. Mauran, quietly. 

‘* What can you mean ?” 

‘** My dear Miss Ashurst, may I speak frankly 
to you about something that is on my mind? 
And will you not think me unkind or imperti- 
nent ?” 

**T am quite sure you could be neither.” 

‘*T want to tell you a little story which con- 
cerns Phil and Amy.” 

‘** Phil and Amy!” 

‘*Yes. They are second cousins, as you know. 
Phil’s father was my most intimate friend, and 
the children were naturally brought up together. 
Last spring Phil, who trusts me as if I were his 
mother, begged my leave to ask Amy to be his 
wife.” She paused a moment. Miss Ashurst 
said nothing, only leaned forward a little and 
listened. ‘‘I told him that Amy was so young 
that he had better wait a few months before he 
said any thing. I wish I hadn't.” 

** Why 2?” 

**T don’t know why. It might have been bet- 
ter. Since that time Phil has seen a woman a 
little older, far more beautiful, than my little girl, 
richer in all that life has to give, but not richer 
as far as he is concerned, for she has no love to 
give him, and Amy has. If she had, if she 
could, I should not speak. If I did not know 
that she is as true and as good as she is beauti- 
ful, I should not speak. As it is, I do.” 

‘There was another pause. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Mauran—thank you,” said 
Miss Ashurst at last. ‘‘ You were right to speak. 
I have made mischief, but without knowing it. 
You are sure of that, 1 hope.” 

**T am sure of it.” 

** Phil is a charming person. I like him ex- 
tremely, and of course I saw that he—liked me. 
But I never thought of it as a serious thing. A 
great many other people have felt the same, and 
have gotten over it.” 

‘* Phil will get over it also. He has loved you 
but three weeks, and Amy three years, It is a 
glamour, which will wear off.” 

Miss Ashurst smiled still, but less brightly. 
It is not pleasant to be agreed with so cordially 
in matters of this kind. ‘* Yes,” she said; ‘**it 
is, as you say,a glamour. It will disappear as I 
disappear. And the sooner that disappearance 
takes place, the better. I shall have a letter this 
evening which will oblige me to leave you day 
after to-morrow. Will that do?” 

‘* My dear Miss Ashurst, my dear kinswoman, 
believe me when I say that I am truly sorry that 
any thing must make you go. You are what I 
thought, what I trusted, and I thank you with 
all my heart.” 

** And I thank you for trusting me,” replied 
Miss Ashurst. 

But after she went up stairs her face changed. 
Long she stood at the window looking out at the 
dim-tinted sea. 

‘Tt has been very nice,” she whispered to 
herself at last. “ But this is foolish. I must go 
to bed.” 

Miss Ashurst’s letter of recall came, and on 
the day fixed she left. Amy, dazed, as it were, 
by this sudden departure, reproached herself 
heartily for feeling glad. This reproach deepen- 
ed into remorse when, the farewells spoken and 
the beautiful radiant presence vanished, she found 
her walls and table’ ornamented with good-by 
gifts. There were the photographs she had 
most admired, the books, even the Madonna, 
ivory-painted and velvet-swung, all left for her 
by her sweet-hearted rival. A mist of penitent 
tears dimmed her eyes; but in spite of penitence 
and of tears, she was glad. For Phil, the rattle 
of the wheels which bore his charmer away was 
like the sound which breaks sharply into some 
fantastic dream. 

Metaphorically speaking, he rubbed his eyes. 
For a day or two he hung about, vacant and 
listless ; then he roused, as desirous to pick up 
dropped threads again. Somehow Amy was 
more difficult to approach than of yore. A lit- 
tle veil rested between them. She was not al- 
ways to be had when wanted. We value what 
we work for, what we hold with some trembling 
sense of insecurity. As weeks went on, Phil 
grew to prize Amy more than ever. The knowl- 
edge that he had half lost her intensified his 
love. It required months te win his way back 
to the old place. But at last— 

‘“* And you are quite, quite sure that you care 
most for me?” whispered Amy, saucily, the night 
after their engagement. 

‘*Most? Altogether, you mean. 
other.” 

‘*Not even Miss Ashurst ?” 

** Not even Miss Ashurst ; though”—and Phil 
lifted his cap as before a queen—“* she is a stun- 
ner, a real lady, every inch of her, and as good 
as she is beautiful. Bless her!” 

And bless her, say we. Noblesse oblige. 


There is no 








AT THE 


AT THE STILE. 


FROM LUCY’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Tue leaves are growing ruddy as the sun begins to 
dip, 
The birds are twitt’ring forth their even-song ; 
Little Lucy site expectant with her finger at her lip: 
What makes her sister Alice stay so long? 
There are butterflies and dragon-flies all ready to be 
chased, 
There are daisy-chains to weave, there are black er- 
ries to taste ; 
Why not play about the meadows for a while? 
Why linger, linger, linger at the stile ? 


Impatient little Lucy is a simple-witted mite, 
Her sweetheart days are future joys, ’tis clear; 
Why should Harry keep his arm around her sister’s 
waist so tight? 
Why make her blush by whisp’ring in her ear? 
The sun will soon be setting—Lucy does not love the 
dark ; 
She does not love the silent bats that flit across the 
park ; 
Since he met her, Alice might have walk’d a mile— 
Why linger, linger, linger at the stile? 


This dialogue, small Lucy, which seems tedious as you 


tarry, 
To Alice is a rather serious thing ; 
For it means that she and Harry have this evening 
vow'd to marry; 
It means a cake, lace veil, and wedding-ring. 
And when a little bride-maiden, uncommonly like you, 
Comes into church 80 trippingly, all dress’d in white 
and blue, 
You'll discover, as you reach the middle aisle, 
Why they linger’d, linger’d, linger’d at the stile. 





A FEW ODD PLEAS. 


ROUGHAM, defending a rogue charged with 
stealing a pair of boots, unable to gainsay his 
client's guilt, demurred to his conviction because 


| stealing four live fowls in Warwickshire. 








STILE. 


Such 
hair-splitting was common in the good old days 
—not such very old days either—when the law 
compounded for its.cruelty. by providing plenty 
of loop-holes for the escape of offenders. It has 
mended its ways since, but all the holes are not 
yet stopped. In the matter of embezzlement, 
for instance, such nice distinctions are drawn that 
theft is not always theft, but sometimes mere- 
ly helping one’s self to one’s own. Liberal as 
our judges are in defining what is a man’s own, 
they have not gone quite so far as their Neapol- 
itan brethren, who directed the acquittal of a 
knavish rent collector because the money be- 
longed to the people, and as the collector was 
one of the’ people, he was part owner of the 
money, and could not be punished for stealing 
what was his own. Law and justice parted com- 
pany then, as they did when a female receiver 
experienced the very tender mercy of a Hunga- 
rian court. The accused, a woman owning to 
forty-four, did not attempt to combat the evi- 
dence, bat simply pleaded infancy. Just six 
months before, she had renounced Judaism and 


| been baptized a Christian, and as in Hungary the 


the articles appropriated were half-boots, and | 


half-boots were no more boots than a half-guin- 
ea was a guinea, or half a loaf a whole one. 
The objection was overruled by Lord Estgrove, 
who, with befitting solemnity, said, ‘‘I am of 
opinion that boot is a nomen generale, com- 
prehending a half-boot; the moon is always 
the moon, although sometimes she is a half- 
moon.” Had Brougham proved the boots to be 
old ones, his man would probably have come off 
as triumphantly as a tramp tried at Warwick for 
stealing four live fowls, The fowls had been 
“lifted” in Staffordshire; still the indictment 
was declared good, it being held that a man 
committed felony in every county through which 
he carried stolen property; but when it came 
out in evidence that the fowls were dead when 
the thief was taken, he was at once set free, on 
the ground that he could not be charged with 


date of baptism is taken as the date of birth, she 
contended that she was only six months old in 
the eyes of the law. The bench agreed with her, 
and the ingenious infant was set at liberty, li- 
censed to set all laws at defiance for a score of 
years. 

Many a man has thought, with Proteus, that 
unheedful vows may heedfally be. broken, and 
has paid smartly for the error. It is not so easy 
to cry off a matrimonial bargain if the other 
party concerned refuses an order of release ; and 
when he.is compelled to show a jury just cause 
for the default, the recalcitrant lover is apt to 
cut a pitiful figure. The pleas put upon the 
record being mere formal ones, he has to rely 
upon the excuse devised to mollify the lady; and 
such excuses are generally very shallow ones. 
Most defendants in breach-of-promise cases 
try to shift the responsibility upon somebody 
else’s shoulders. One declines to keep troth 
because his mother does not altogether approve 
his choice, and he can not forsake his parent in 
her old age; another, after courting a girl open- 
ly for sixteen years, finds he had no idea the 


| prejudice his mother had against her was so 


strong, and filial affection forbids him to run 
counter to that prejudice; and a third can not 
marry against his father’s inclinations, the old 
gentleman inclining, as the girl's lover knew, to 
take the Jady to himself. One young rascal 
asked his dear Polly. to release him from his 
promise, out of consideration for a grumpy old 
uncle’s objection to receiving a dress-making 
girl for a niece; while a cheese-monget’s assist- 





ant suddenly discovers that his prospects will be 
blighted by keeping faith with his ‘‘spotless 
dove,” it being’ utterly impossible for him to 
marry one with whom his friends would not as- 
sociate because she was the daughter of a small 
farmer. More artful defendants pretend to be 
actuated by consideration for the lady's welfare, 
one pleading he is such a ne’er-do-weel that, if 
he gets any money, he can never keep it, and 
therefore is not likely ever to be able to keep a 
wife; and another discovers, at the last moment, 
that his love is delicate, and his means insuffi- 
cient to provide the luxuries a lady under such 
circumstances would require. Not quite such a 
lame excuse as that of the gentleman who de- 
clined to ratify his agreement on account of a 
bad foot and general debility; and assuredly 
more reasonable than the extraordinary declara- 
tion made in open court by a defendant, that he 
had broken off his engagement because the plaint- 
iff took no interest in cricket, and was deficient 
in conversational powers ! 

The owner of a stolen Bible might reasonably 
incline to forgive a thief actuated bya godly pro- 
pensity ; but the members of a building society, 
whose secretary helped himself to sixty thou- 
sand dollars, may be excused if they did not 
resent the robbery the less because the money 
was spent upon experiments in litho-photography, 
and in connection with a company for providing 
public gardens for the people. The outrageous 
doctrine that ‘‘ the end justifies the means” stood 
another rogue in no better stead. He was a bak- 
er’s man, charged with embezzling sixty dollars 
of his master’s money. Admitting the fact, he 
pleaded in extenuation that he had laid out ev- 
ery penny upon religious tracts, which he gave 
away as he went his round, and actually got off 
with a gentle intimation from the magistrate 
that ‘‘ it was a mistake to take money in a dis- 
honest manner for a religious purpose!” The 
baker’s kind admonisher would have commiser- 
ated the poor woman who was ‘‘ chemicalized by 
the sewer,” and dealt lightly with the drunk and 
incapable groundsel-merchant who ‘got a little 
drop too much, that got into his head; he got 
abroad, and then got on the ground;” and the 
hatter who stripped the park beds of their flowers 
under the influence of an attack of neuralgia. 
Nor would he have been hard upon the drunken 
mail-cart driver, who pleaded that he had only 
smashed a deal perambulator in his mad rush 
through a crowded street; and as to the bacon 
stealer, who averred that the deyil told her to 
steal the bacon, and she was obliged to obey 
him, the worthy magistrate would probably have 
dismissed her with, ‘‘My dear woman, you are 
laboring under a delusion.” 

A plea, bad in one sense, may be good in an- 








other. A man lent another a ladder. After the 
lapse of a few months he wanted it back again, 
but the borrower flatly refused to give it up. He 
thereupon sued him for the value of the ladder. 
The defendant pleaded that the ladder was bor- 
rowed on an express condition—that he was to 
return it as soon as he had done with it. He had 
not done with it, and therefore no action would 
lie: the plaintiff was nonsuited. 





DAY-DREAMS. 
DreEaminG when the sun is shining 
And the wind blows wild and free, 


Tempting storm sprites into twining 
Silver wreaths to deck the sea. 


Dreams with open eyes the maiden, 
Undisturb’d by ocean's roar, 

Of a land all beauty-laden 
She hath journey’d in before. 


Where beneath a sky enchanted 
Rises up a castle fair, 

Fadeless roses round it- planted 
Bloom with endless fragrance there. 


Firm it stands, though its foundation 
Is but built upon the sand, 

In a maiden meditation 
Carved by an unconscious hand. 


From its gate a prince to meet her 
Eager steps; and at her side 

Whispers loving words to greet her, 
Asking, ‘‘ Will she be his bride?” 


Fair are day-dreams in the golden 
Cycle of sweet seventeen ; 

Future’s wings are bright unfolden, 
Tainted by no sad ‘‘has been ;” 


When the chains that life doth find us 
Are but forged by love and youth, 

And the spells to earth that bind us 
Have not felt the test of truth. 


And the maiden still is dreaming, 
And in ocean’s mighty voice 

Hears she one deep chorus teeming 
With the glorious word, ‘‘ Rejoice!” 


While the summer sun above her, 
And the breezes passing by, 

Whispering only of her lover, 
Sing a soothing lullaby. 


So in dreams her heart finds haven 
All along the pleasant strand, 
Anchor’d in the name half graven 

In love letters on the sand. 





DAY-DREAMS, 





OctoBER 30, 1875. 
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A WONDERFUL palace is building: 
The bricks are of molten gold, 

Caught when the clouds of sunset 
Their yellow glory unfold. 

Bright as the hue of the rainbow 
Turret and bastion stand, 

And hope is the strong foundation 
Of this palace in fairy-land. 

The windows are crystaled dew-drops, 
Pieced together with care, 

And it shines like a mine of diamonds, 
This castle built in air. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Royal and rich are the hangings, 
Draped with satin the walls; 

Merry and sweet is the music 
That echoes throughout the halls. 

Never a sound of weeping, 
Never a thought of sin, 

Nothing that speaks of sorrow, 
Shall enter its gates within; 

Never a shadow of darkness, 
Never the giant Deepair, 

Shall dare to enter the castle, 
The castle built of air. 
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And two shall dwell in the castle, 
And the joy of life shall be 

To keep it as free from evil 
As a fairy palace can be. 

They will dwell in the airy fabric, 
Faithful and fond and good, 

And bind on the gold escutcheon 
Two monsters from the wood. 

These warders will guard the portal: 
While Bear and Forbear are there, 

No harm can reach the castle, 
The castle in the air. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gretrrupe.—The groom should wear a semi-dress 
suit of black frock-coat, black vest, and either gray or 
black pantaloons. Navy blue camel’s-hair is not as 
desirable for a bride’s best street suit as gray or brown. 
You might use cashmere instead. The simply shaped 
French sacque, quite short behind and Jong in front, is 
used for black silk sacques. The rook’s feather ruche 
for border will be stylish, or ostrich bands if you pre- 
fer them, 

Franxre.—Make a high basque of your white or- 
gandy, with a pleated blue silk vest in front, and sim- 
ilar pleats down the back. Edge with Valenciennes 
lace, insertion, and puffs. Select pale blue silk, and 
put a puff of it around the apron over-skirt and lower 
skirt, and cover this puff with straps of insertion and 
lace. A navy blue silk suit will not be too conspicu- 
ous for the street. Have the sleeves and lower skirt 
of velvet. Silk and wool will be combined in suits 


The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Parentep April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 


‘wear corsets. 
Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and elderly ladies. 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent lady physician 
in Boston, and one of the Reform Committee : 
“1 consider it the best compromise between a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its =. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price: ies, $2 50; M: $1 75; Children, $150. In 
stating size give waist es outside of dress, ~~, oA 
rienced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send 
circular. Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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this winter. If you have read the New York Fashions 
in the Bazar, you must have seen that plaid and striped 
woolens will be combined with plain wool. 

A Poor Grmt.—Your felt hat can be pressed into 
fashionable shape. Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 42, Vol. VIIL, for further hints. The hair is 
worn low behind or high on the head, according to 
fancy. Take the good of your dress this winter with- 
out altering it—As your neighbor is acquainted with 
all the other members of your family, and has never 
sought an introduction to you, you certainly should 
not bow to him without being introduced. 

Mvyza.—Put knife pleatings on your alpaca dress, 
and, if you like, use some wide braids. The low Greek 
coil is a small round twist worn quite low behind. If 
it is large, it is not stylish. 

One or Tuzm.—Get a striped wool or else plain black 
cashmere for a cuirass basque and square over-skirt to 
wear with your black lower skirt. That fashion will 
still prevail. 

Fotty.—The following descriptions of fancy dresses 
may suggest an appropriate costume for the masquer- 
ade party to which you are invited: Winter would 





In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 











wear a dress of white tulle, made low, with vol 





skirts covered all over with tufts of white wool, pow- 
dered with frosting or swan’s-down, the hair hanging 
over the shoulders, and a long tulle veil; a robin 
perched on the shoulder, and Christmas berries in 
the hair. Crystal ornaments are best. The following 
costumes might suit a short, dark, slim young lady. 
Portia: a white satin long dress, the front of the 
skirt and bodice embroidered in gold; long gold- 
spangled tulle veil and fillet head-dress. Geneva Sis- 
ter: a black dress, linen collar and apron, and badge 
with red cross on left arm; white muslin cap. Sun- 
rise: dress of red, yellow, and blue tarlatan, with a 
gold crescent on the head. Eclipse: yellow and black 
tarlatan dress, one side yellow, the other black. A 
very pretty costume, called Snow-Storm on a Winter's 
Night, had the dress entirely of black net, arranged in 
front with a double tanic, edged with bright crystal 
drop fringe, looking like icicles, and caught up at the 
sides (far back, and on one side higher than the other) 
with trails of holly, frosted twigs, and a few tufts of 
frosted cotton wool to imitate snow. The back of the 
skirt was arranged in large puffs, and on these were 
scattered small sprays of holly and frosted twigs. The 
body was low, trimmed to correspond, with a robin on 
one shoulder, A wreath of holly and frosted twigs, 
with a robin perched on it, completed the costume. 
The wearer of this dress carried a fan of black silk, 
with frosted twigs and a robin in the centre, life size, 
painted on it. She had a chitelaine pocket comp 
entirely of frosted twigs and snow, with a robin in the 
centre. Her ornaments were crystal drop ear-rings 
and a necklet to match, mounted on black velvet, 
which looked like icicles. 

Ianonamus.—The Ugly Girl Papers will gtve direc- 
tions for the care of your hair.—According to strict 
etiquotte, the lady who stays at home should ask her 
traveling friend to send news of her welfare, though 
the friendship which would stick at convertional rules 
in such case, and insist on knowing which should ask 
the other to write, is worth little, to our thinking. 

Mrs. J.—The Loose Basque pattern is more suitable 
for thin goods, The Louis XV. Jacket pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 89, Vol. VILL, is what you want, as 
it is suitable for both house and street. Braid and 
fringe are the trimmings. 

B. F. A.—A pictare of a bridal dress on the first page 
of Bazar No, 89, Vol. VIIL., will be a guide for you. 
Put a shirred flounce of silk edged with tulle or crépe 
lisse pleating on your white silk skirt. Puff the tulle 
tablier on the skirt. 








Corvire Wurrt.-—-By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sa Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sont by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EXTRA DRY CABINET 


MOET & CHANDON. 
THE BEST DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale by the leading dealers in wines. 
ANTHON} Y¥ OECHS, Sole Agent for the for the United States. 








THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid et aie for $2 75. Any 
color or size. Single 3 sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
oo 00. A LLN RY eat D of FURS, pon our own Manufacture, 
4 RESS TRIMMINGS, Send stamp 

ce-] 


AZAAR,S53| Sth Ave.,N.¥. 


ape samples and 
TAY ORS 


THE “GEM” THREAD BOX. 


For Sewing-Machines and Hand-Sewing,$1 50 by mail- 
AGENTS wanted every where. mae of 8 varieties. 


B. F. CARPENTER, Roselle, N.J. 


ree. VENTILATED GARTER. 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 
PINS CENDE STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
_ 104 Grand 


Street, cor. Mercer, 
N. ¥. (ay Send for Circular, 

















STEINWAY : 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Having been awarded Grand Gold seetes of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 186: 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 








THE HEATING COMB. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

For pee anny a the yep pee color of the hair 
when turn ralgic and ner- 
vous headac: a Yor Saeety an hair after 
washing, and adding an uneq joss and wave to 

e hair. The Hea Comb has a tubular with 
movable heating rod. The rod may . also u 
curling rod. Packed in neat boxes, with explanatory 
circular, and will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of price, $2 00, or sent C.O.D., and collection charges. 

Address HEATING COMB MANUFACTURING cO., 

No. 122 Church St., New York City. 


LADIES! TRY THE 


“ 
Gem” Skirt Supporter. 
It can be wern with or without 
a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and burden of the 
se. Satisfaction 
rice 50 cts. Sample and 
circular mailed on receipt of price 
= two stamps. y Agents 


w MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufacturers, New Haven, ct. 














HE HUMAN TELEGRAPH.— 

The nerves are telegraphic fibres operated by the brain; 

but if the stomach, the great vitalizer of the system, is disordered, the 
whole nervous organization is partially shattered for the time being. 


Tarrants Seltzer Aperient 


works wonders in cases of nervous debility arising from dyspepsia, by 
restoring the stomach to its normal condition and keeping the bowels 
free. Sold by all druggists. 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 


AND 
864 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection vt. Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale pri _ 


Satisfaction teed or goods gage The 
latest novelty received direct from Pari 
THE TOGA CHIGNON, a $10. 


Chignons $5 and u = 
Invisible nope very stylish, for ladies of all ages, 
on hand in large variety an and made to order at shortest 
notice, $2 and upward. 
PRICE LIST. 
Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed. 





18 inches, 4 ounce weight..............+.++. 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce ee cvones cece cs 6 00 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight.. esccece seve 8 00 
32 inches, 4 ounce weight....... Ocncvesss wae 10 00 


A handsome collection of Curls and Switches on 
hand, in the rarest shades, at very low prices. Comb- 
ings made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce; or, by a newly 
invented method, roo’ o all one way. 

Ladies should not fail to call at our newly opened 
establishment, 54 West Fourteenth Street, where all the 
novelties of the season are —— in great variety. 

a = golden bi = a bleach shade of hair 

. 


iden Mage ag A r bottle, and upw: 
udra: aioe $1 | per bottle. 
ray’ 3 MSecset Creme Blanche,” 


F. Cou 
for the com; plexion $2 ao 1% 
All wrinkles in th 


tle. 
when poeela. free of 
vilege of examination. 


all charges, or C.0.D., with 








At MAX a ENER'S, 
Bet. seats and a Nincieonth Sts., 
MANUFACTUR 
OSTRICH & FANCY "FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH PLUMES. “OSTRICH 7 WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH as 
At lower prices than eS the ei establishment 


op Take Notice of ofthe Golden Ostrich. 


_ 8.—Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 
no! 











THE LATEST STYLES OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES 
Of Every Description, 

In Stock and Made to Measure if desired. 








Directions for Self-measurement sent by mail on 
application. Bo J. i ae 811 Ae 4 Avenue. 
Latest fashion. all long | a rearr etre ‘adn 
on ge soft sonal on receipt a 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Tiusteaten Fashion-plate. Mme L, TH URN 
PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT. ae 
Best and quickest preparation for BLONDING the 6 a ee Deerere cans 
a0 Sent nee, act £2.00; © pa $6 00; 18 oe, | and selected by herself in Pari FRENCH and and GER: 
. receipt of price. e 
. PECK ve s 777 Broadway, New York. MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 











ce 
mail for 50 cents. 
. FOLLETT & CO., 306 Broadway, New York. 


MX), @-1,0 00 10 (Ot ol) td) a ae 


GYMNASIUM GOODS, 


Boxing Gloves, $3 00, $4 00, and $5 00 per Set of four. 
Kehoe’s Indian Clubs, five and six pounds, $3 00; seven 
and eight weeny $8 50 per pair. Send clamp for Cat- 
alogue of Pistols, Gymnasium and Sporti: ie Goods,Toy 
Steam-Engines, Foot Balls, Skates, and Novelties. 
FISH & SIMPSON, 

132 Nassau St., N. W. 


_P. O. Box 4968. 
e SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Is a sure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case. 
Inclose stamp for circular giving evidence of 
cures. Address Dr. S. A. RICH MOND, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


wart Stamping Powder, that will ap 2 wenny oe 
distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, Velv Sc, : 

45c. per box 4 mail. Made only’ by BENTLEY & 

273 6th Ave., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


A » I p3.J 4 ! CONSTITUTION WATER 
ALL FEM yy COMPLAIN’ 


D FOR 
gives pee tb relief, 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 























Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stampin 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling” 


tourort: (Fine Shoes 


DURABILITY !) Ladies ana 4 Gestienen. 
W. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 











GILES’ 
INIMENT 





IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal, 

“ Thrown from my wagon on the ice, splintering the 
bones of one wrist, spraining the ee and sufferin, 
from severe contusions ons about the head. One bottle o 
Gires’ Liniment Iopipr oF Ammonia reduced the 
swelling and took away the intense pain. There can 
be no mistake in regard to met rtues, 

COOK, Islip, 
Editor Long Island Herald. ” 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


ae TAYLOR S 








Patented Syston of re Cutting. 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
pepe egal hemp oy and is similar to the method 
of cuttin: by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 

enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. The 
Inventor will travel through the Western and Southern 
States, during the fall and winter months, for the pur- 
pose of teach ng. Those wishing to learn must send 
their name and address to 816 Broadway, N.Y. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20 

T. Taytor receives weekly, from the first .. 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leadin 
modes. These are duplicated in trimm in O 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per ——. 

. Taytor’s imported fashion journals, ‘Le Bo 

Ton, ” “Ta Mode Elégante,” and “ e de la Mode” 
rank first among Parisian journals. —etem re- 
ceived for them by al! News Agents, or by 


Ss. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N. ¥. 


NOVELTIES in LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 


Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &o. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison nth 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 








y 
understood by those hot accustomed to making ayn 


own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut b 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a a who's Jeman who stands at the h 
of his profession, an 


ho is ee gs ory be ablest 
dressmaker in the Uni orth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to to New Yi Tork the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirta, 
&c., that have ever appeeree in this country. 
Address AMES MoCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose stam = 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Addr 

Das. PARK & MoLEISH, No, 21 East 16th St., N. 7. 


ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. To make 

Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, Send two stamps 
for 64-page Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer Pictures. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 











Prettiest HHousehold Journals in U. S. 
Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The 





Price 3 


and hints for sol 
dren want it. Paren' 
Price 30c. 


l0e. oe “ o 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Devoted to Household Elegancies, Hemocion, Music, Home Pets, 
— ¢ a atin dice Paper in bp tee indow Gardening, 


. Beautifully Illus 
Wonderfully lee pre Ladies ail del 
Set mot oo tray — — Re My ~ 


ive. fete, Sen Bove. Get up a Club. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 


SEND 0c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 
in the U.S. Full of pictures, 
tte a to school studies, 
a banepe jub. Sin ike Fes, ye and girl 
1 1t lo the Dest present can give your zor Mie 
"ane cathe om trial, cloding pretty Sroge ischief.’ 


Paper for the ¥ 
sataleerensnsich, Son 


coerag, 
“ without chromo. 


Household 4 Elegancter 8 splendid new book, devoted gry abe ay meme ai faeent ony Work, 


Work, Work-Boxes. 
as Work, 


Ornamental postane, See 
The a Sataiogo of Hossa bo 
liustrated Catal 
.B.—Please state oa where you 
Address, 


Pockets, 
Ma tbead Weck, be. be Over 80 on, sab engrovings. At ee er ws heaty Bor. 6. Price $150 


Mestreted, devoted | devoted to the culture of 
Window enstaatens a standard ae Iestwated, doveted 


and Flowers, for 
— 
Price $1 cach. 


engravings. dow 50 
Decorations. 


‘HENRY YT. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Novelties at Retail. 


A.D. Stowart & Co, 


ARE EXHIBITING IN THE ROTUNDA 
AN IMMENSE PURCHASE OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


‘COMMENCING AT $125 PER YARD. VERY 
LARGELY UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 


THEY WILL ALSO OPEN A LARGE INVOICE 
OF FANCY LYONS VELVETS 
AND DAMASSE SILKS. 
THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTY FOR SUITS 
AND OVERDRESSES JUST RECEIVED. 


ON THE SECOND STORY, BROADWAY FRONT, 
THEY WILL EXHIBIT A VERY LARGE ASSORT- 
MENT OF ELEGANT READY-MADE EVENING 
RECEPTION AND STREET 


DRESSES 
AT EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF PARIS AND NEW 
YORK TRIMMED 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


VERY ELEGANT. EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
FOR QUALITY AND STYLE. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF EMBROID- 
ERED VELVET, CLOTH, AND CAMEL’S-HAIR 
STREET AND OPERA CLOAKS, 

SACQUES, &c., &€. 


TWO CASES OF REAL INDIA 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 


VERY CHOICE AND ELEGANT. PRICES LOWER 
THAN EVER. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
MISSES’ SUITS AND 
BOY’S CLOTHING, 
VERY ATTRACTIVE, BOTH AS TO STYLES AND 
PRICES, 
THEY HAVE ALSO OPENED A LARGE IN- 
VOICE OF SEAL-SKIN 
SACQUES, MUFFS, BOAS, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF CHOICE AND ELE- 


ea FURS. 


THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, AND STRAN- 
GERS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO PAY 
THEM A VISIT. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH & TENTH STS, 


Bargains at Retail. 


AT. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING, on the FOURTH AVE. SIDE of 
their RETAIL STORE, AN IMMENSE VARIETY 
OF FIRST-CLASS POPULAR 


DRESS GOODS, 
IN PRINTED DELAINES, FINE QUALITY, ONLY 
15c. per yard. Case price has been 2Uc. 

PERSIAN POPLINS, SERGES, SUITINGS, DIAG- 
ONALS, &c., &c., at 25c. per yard upward; fully 25 
per cent. under regular prices. 

ALL-WOOL PLAIDS, HANDSOME QUALITY, 
FORTY-THREE INCHES WIDE, ONLY 50c. per 
yard. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF HIGHER-PRICED 
PLAIN AND PLAID 


CASHMERES & CAMEL’S 
HAIR 
AT PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


——_—- 


THEY HAVE ALSO LARGELY REPLENISHED 
THEIR STOCK OF 


Mourning Dress Fabrics 
WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FRESH 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 

HENRIETTA CLOTHS, EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
MERINOES, BOMBAZINES. SERGES, 
BARATHEAS, BARPOMS, 
CORTAULD'S ENGLISH CRAPES, &c. 

THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST-AS- 

SORTED STOCK EVER OFFERED. 


DRESS-MAKING 
UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, EXECUTED 
EQUAL IN STYLE AND FINISH TO THE VERY 
BEST PARISIAN MAKES. TIME REQUIRED, 
FROM ONE TO THREE DAYS. NO DISAP- 
POINTMENT. 


_—— 


MOURNING ORDERS 
EXECUTED IN FROM SIX TO TWELVE HOURS’ 
NOTICE. PRICES VERY REASONABLE. 


THEY ARE ALSO OFFERING EXTRAORD- 
INARY BARGAINS IN 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, LINENS, 
LINEN SHEETINGS, DAMASKS, 
NAPKINS, TOWELINGS, &c., &c. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ AND 


MISSES" 
FELT HATS 
AT 40c. EACH UPWARD. 
AN INVOICE OF REAL LACE 
COLLARS, BARBES, AND FICHUS, 
FULLY ONE-HALF FORMER PRICES. 

THOSE IN PURSUIT OF BARGAINS WILL 

NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
HAVE OPENED FOUR CASES OF 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS. 
Fully 25 Per Cent. Below Regular Prices. 


FALL AND WINTER SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are offering an extensive and varied stock of the Latest 
Designs in French Cashmere Striped, Open and Filled 
Centre Shawls, Velvet Plush and ver Shawls, and a 
choice assortment of all styles in Square and Long Wool 
Shawls, Seal Plush and Cloth Lap Robes, &c. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 








PLAIN COLORED, FANCY, AND BLACK SILKS, 
All the Latest Productions and of the most Popular 
Manufacturers, at the Lowest Prices, 


FANCY COLORED AND BLACK VELVETS, 
—— for Jewel-Case Makers, Tailors, Milliners, &c. 
ck Cloaking and Dress Velvets in ail grades. 





DRESS GOODS. 


A large and choice selection of the Finest Fabrics in- 
troduced this season, containing Matelassé Cachemirs, 
Damassé Camel’s Hair, Siciliennes & Cachemir Camel's 
Hair Basket Invisible and rey ey Plaids, Thibets, 
toe Serges, French and Scotch Woo! Plaids, &c. 

The above Stock complete in every particular, and 


PRICES THE VERY LOWEST. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY,corner Nineteenth Street. 


A Full and Complete Assortment of 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Cc Coliar and Sets, Bl’k Bordered Hdk’fs, &c., at 
the LOWEST PRICES. N. B.—COMPLETE 


MOURNING OUTFITS 
At Short Notice. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, corner Nineteenth Street, 
HOSIERY UNDERGARMENTS AND 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 

A Large and Varied Stock,at the Lowest Market Prices. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROAD WAY,corner Nineteenth Street. 
Vy cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 

50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Deserstina Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








For ee | Pictures or Desseiing, 0 >) 








IMPORTANT 


To Residents in the Country. 
mY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK 


AND PRICE-LIST 
(containing One Hundred pages) of 


Ladies’ Costumes, 
READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Is Now Ready, 


and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country on application. 

Forward your address, and if you have any friends 
to whom you would like one sent, forward theirs 


— RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Ave, & 19th St., New York. 


MisFit CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 
112 Fulton St., New York, 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


SMITI’S PATENT PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS 








Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Prevents colds and cures Rheumatism. ommended 
by all first-class physicians. Send for Circular. 


D.C. HALL & CO., Sote Manvracrunr 
633 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
34 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 

100 ase’td pictures, 50 cta, They are Heads, Landsca; Animals, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Sieeees, ac, 

Beis he Cen d gy ts Pye! hry 80 a8 to imitate the 

mos at painting. Also, 5 beautiful 

for 10 cts, ; 50 for 50 cts, Agents wanted, Cem CHRONGS 

Address J. L. PATTEN & 0O., 162 William Street, New York, 














without Drugs, for Home Treatment an 
sure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
N. E. WOOD, 17 East 


receipt of — 
Street, New York, 
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TERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
Are now offering EXTRAORDINARY INDUCE- 
MENTS throughout their entire establishment. 





In consequence of the stagnant state of trade, we 
have been enabled to purchase large lines of Goods 
greatly under price, which, with our own direct im- 
portations, enables us to offer 

UNUSUAL BARGAINS 

~~ in all our departments. 
BLACK SILK TRIMMING VELVETS, 

splendid value at $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $2 55, upward. 
COLORED SILK TRIMMING VEL- 

VETS, in all the desirable and scarce shades. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, of the most re- 

nowned Lyons makes. 

GROS GRAINS from $1 18 a yard upward. 
28-INCH CLOAKING VELVETS, excel- 
lent quality, at $3 50 and $4 25 a yard. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


REAL GUIPURE LACES 
REAL YAK LACES, 


purchased the past week at 83 cents on the dollar, 
which we will offer at a small advance on cost. 
ples and prices upon application. 


Opening of Nineteen Cases 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 
Nainsook and Swiss Edgings and Insertions, finest 
uality, and all entirely new patterns. Positively the 
cheapest ever offered. 


First-class Embroideries from 8 cents a yard upward. 


A magnificent stock of 
PARIS DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
our own importations, including styles not to be found 
in other establishments. 
Passementeries, a Marabouts, Titan Braids, 
Galoons, and Ruchings in endless variety. 





Immediate attention paid to all orders and inquiries. 
Address all Letters Stern Brothers, Sixth Avenue 
and Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-Third St. 


CENTS, or two three-cent Postage 






Stamps, will make you a Subscriber to 
the Fall and Winter Number of our 
**PASHION QUARTERLY.” Our Fall 
Number is now ready, containing rich 
Fashion-Plates, innumerable I)lustra- 
tions, and Lowest Prices for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Wear; also interesting arti- 
cles on Furs and Fur-bearing Animals, 
on Fashions, How to Dress the Hair 

ly, How to Ornament Homes 
Econom cally, &c. Subscribe without 
delay. RICH & CO., 287 & 289 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


Beets. QUADRILLE BAND,.— 
Nos. 1 and 2 ($3 each No.) each contains 12 sets of 
quadrilles and waltzes and 20 fancy or contra dances ; 
very hee highest note in first violin part is B in the 
first position ; Ist and 2d violins, cornet, clarionet, and 
bass. Howe's Full Quadrille Orchestra, 250 Nos. Each 
No. contains 1 full set of Quadrilles or Waltzes, or 2 or 
more Galops, Polkas,&c.,by Strauss, Zikoff,&c., 50 cts. 
for 8 or 9 instruments, or 35 cts. for 5. No. 11, Quintett 
Quadrille Band, $6 for 5 books, $9 for 8 parts. 
Overtures for small orchestras, $1 each. Send for 
Catalogue. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 















to fit any Sewing-Machine sent 


N eedles for 50c. per doz.; 3 doz., $1 25. 
iwVuUyi A. F. HENRY, Brockton, Mass, 











day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$102$255%:° Bosvens’s Sons, Boston, ian. 

a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 

for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 

Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Boston. 

r day at home. Samples worth $1 

$5 to $20 ea. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$7 | A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 











male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





ETTER than all cook books—The oars, 
$1 50 a year. Sample, 10 cents. 52 John St., N. Y. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One cory of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanper’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexty, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Kaxtra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazan. 
Ha: "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





YOUNG MEN & LADIES 
to learn Telegraphy, and earn 
salary of $50 to $100 per month. 


Send stamp for full particulars to 
TELEGRAPH COLL E, Buffalo.N.Y. 











THE 


RATTAN FURNITURE 


Which has been very popular during the 
Summer is coming into general use in 


CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
by those desiring such articles. 


Comfortable and Attractive. 


The NEW STYLES OF LADIES’ CHAIRS 
(trimmed) and WORK - STANDS (upholstered 
with silks) are especially beautiful; while the 
display of other RATTAN GOODS is very fine 
at the Salesrooms 

OF THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN CO, 


814 Broadway, 
8 Park Place, 
New York. 


86 Canal St., 
177 Friend St., 
Boston, 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the must inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VI. 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron ig from 2 to 13 years old)....... No. 13 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

‘ 


INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. ” 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) ps 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


52 


skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4to13 years old) * 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 


and Clinging mi-Trained Skirt. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 


Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “« 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED BEIRT.... 1. ccccccccccccccscces “ 51 
Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 


LIER, AND POUF SKIRT..........-..+.- “4 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 


Grade TRIS. occ ccc ccesececccceccccccccscorsces 8 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 

RE Che dredscee<cceceeeshosdeasecre 3 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 

agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 

Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 

COMER atau diatniinntias waenweeneshanats von * 6 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 

skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ° 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking Skirt.............----+0. = 
MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier and Wal 





WE Ko dk ccc cdtednenndhaces snnetagcedetther ~ 
SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 

Ne HE ING nants « «2 -Wendéignsen dese tet 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

from 6 months to 5 years old)............... oe 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
“ 





Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 23 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
EN ia ws cncceccusserseves a 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
pS SS errr ; 26 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt.................. 83 
LOUIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
, |) SS a re ea 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKR?, 
Sheath Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
ec RcmAteeabere cetoceness. anvcteseuges 41 


TL, vcenvensasduacagendences 43 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 48 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 














Turis is what a | 
country editor per- 
petrates: “‘A flock 
of sheep com 
of all ‘ wethers’ may 
be said to resemble 
our climate.” 


sonitaiealbaiiiesassiions 

A literary gentle- 
man, who has gradu- 
ated in dyspepsia, 
writes the following 
treatise on the sub- 
ject: “I hav laid 
down more than 2 
thousand times, and 
rolled over once a 
minute all nite long, 
and got up in the 
morning like a 
kerpse, and thare 
didn’t nothing seem 
toail me enny where 
in partiklar. I hav 
red whole librarys 
on the stumuck and 
liver, and when i got 
thru, i knew a great 
deal less what was 
the matter uv me 
than when i begun. 
I hav drank whiskee 
with roots in it enuff 
to carry of enny 
bridge or saw-mill in 
the country. I hav 
worked on a farm 
for mi vittles and 
board, and dieted on 
fride pork and ri 
bred until I was as 
thin az the sermon 
of a 7 day baptist 
preacher. [hav dun 
all theze things and 
10 thousand other 
things just as ridicu- 
lus; and I hav got 
the old dispepshee 
yet, just az natral 
and az thik as the 
pimples on a 4-year 
old goose. If you git a good hold ov the dispepshee once, you kant never 
looze it entirely ; it will cum around once in a while like a ghost, and if it 
don’t scare yu az it did once, and make yu think yu are going to die to- 
morrow, it will make yu feel just as sorry.” 

—_——_- 

Fonp xrrrie Wire. “ Yes, papa dear, that’s the new doll I bought to-day, 
and it says ‘ Papa’ quite naturally ; but if you don’t like it, they'll change it 
at the store for a lovely Noah's ark.” ; 

(Rufianly husband wishes he could change some half dozen other 
things that say “ Papa” quite naturally, for Noah's arks, but does 
not mention it. 
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BUILDING THE SHIP—“ RIGGING UP.” 


a 
FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING. 

Tracurr (to Bible class). “‘ First boy, repeat the parable of the leaven.” 
(First boy does 80, glibly enough.) ** Very good. Now, what is leaven?” (No 
answer.) ‘“‘ Next boy ?” 

Next Boy. “ ‘Leven, Sir? Two strokes on your slate, Sir.” 

oqgnenetipeges 

Sienrricant.—When the envious Miss M‘Flimsey sees her rival dressed 
in something of more than ordinary elegance, she simply mutters the sig- 
nificant no “ Smuggied !” 

“SORRY I SPOKE.” 

Ov Lapy (sharply, to stranger). “* Well, miss, what are you staring at? 

What do you see in my face 2” 


Youne Lavy. * Nothing.” [End of conversation, 


——@——— 


Dr. Whewell, walking in Hamilton's garden at Chobham, expressed his 


surprise at the prodigious growth of the trees. “‘ My dear Sir,” returned | 


Mr. Hamiiton, “ remember they have nothing else to do.” 





FACETIZ. 5 — 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





{ OctopER 30, 1875. 
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Bookworm, discovered in an Alcove of the Astor Library. 
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Earwig, caught at a Key-Hole. 
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IIUMBUGS OF NEW YORK. 








Medical Bugbear. A Pernicious Species, infesting Sick-Rooms 








This is the way an 
Eastern paper looks 
atit: “‘ They are get- 
ting tighter every 
day. Not that they 
are not pretty; not 
atall that, you know. 
But really, in about 
two weeks, at this 
rate, they will have 
to get one skirt 
made for each—each 
—well, each limb, if 
they want to walk at 
all. And—ha! who 
knows but that is 
the way they pro- 
pose to attain pan- 
taloons? Is_ there 
strategy here ?” 


R20 he > tee 
Thereputed scarci- 
ty of young men at 
the watering-places 
this year is confirm- 
ed by the testimony 
of the young men 
themselves... One of 
them says he enter- 
the hotel, at a 
place which shall be 
nameless, under the 
fire of thirty or for- 
ty pairs of covetous 
female eyes. “I'm 
not a stingy man,” 
he adds, “‘ yet the un- 
spoken sentiment of 
my heart at that mo- 
ment was, ‘Thank 
you, but there isn’t 
enough of me to go 
round.’” 


—@———— 

A gentleman about 
to pass into a public 
library with two la- = 
dies found he had a 
freshly lighted cigar 
to dispose of, There 
was a pleasant-look- 
ing young lad near 
the door, and he ask- 
ed him to hold the 
weed until he returned. The boy consented. When the gentleman came 
out, he was so pleased with the boy’s honesty that he gave him some cents, 
saying, “Don’t you smoke ?” 

** Yes,” replied the boy. 

“ How is it you didn’t make off with this cigar, then? Many boys would 
have done it,” said the gratified gentleman. 

“T don’t know about that,” rejoined the youth. “It must be a pretty 
hard pushed boy who'd run away with such a cigar as that.” 

The ladies tittered, but the gentleman didn’t. 


psc di: “at: sv 
‘“*PLEASANT ALL ROUND,” 

“ Enrant TERRIBLE” (after contemplating visitor for some time). “ Oh, Mr. 
Brown, let’s have a game. We've gota whacking big sponge up staira. I 
wish you'd sponge on pa now; it ‘d be such fun! He says you always do 
at the club.” (Tableau, 

Combrarativety.—A philosopher describes a bald man as one who combs 
his head with a towel. Our special married man thoughtfully remarks 
that it is much better than having it combed with a chair. 





A CENTURY PLANT. 


‘laietaidiateanes 

Ice sea 1t!—The Grst letters to hand from the arctic-bound ship, the Dis- 
covery, are dated at Diggo. A very appropriate port for the vessel to put in 
at—a Disco-very se port! 


cae RS 
NO RELATION. 
The German papers tell this story in connection with Baron Rothschild’s 
death: A meets B weeping and sobbing aloud. Says A, “‘ Why do you weep ?” 
“ Because,” says B, as if his heart were breaking—* because he is dead, 
the powerful, the rich baron.” 
‘** But,” replied A, ‘“‘ why do you cry so mu@h ? He was no relation of yours |” 
“That's just what I am crying about,”howls B, more affected than ever. 


Dragon-Fly Monte, to be found on the Beach at Rockaway. 





Artistic Big Bug Specimen, caught at the Adirondacks, 





